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By M. R. Masani 





NEHRU: FALSE EQUATION? 





INDIA: 


Stalin's Real Goal 


India—not Korea and not Formosa—is the ultimate 


objective of the concerted drive of Communism in Asia 


ECENT DEVELOPMENTS in Tibet constitute a major 

diplomatic defeat for the foreign policy of India. 
To be able to understand why Indians should have been 
taken by surprise by what happened in Tibet, it is neces- 
sary to analyze certain assumptions underlying India’s 
foreign policy. 

The first assumption is that there are two power blocs. 
In my view, that is the basic fallacy from which all other 
fallacies flow. There are no two blocs. There is only one, 
and that is the bloc composed of the Soviet Union and 
its satellites. We saw in the case of Czechoslovakia that, 
when a member of this blec accepted an invitaton to at- 
tend Marshall Plan discussions in Paris, a telephone call 
from Moscow was enough to make Prague reject that 
invitation. Does anything like that ever occur outside 
the Soviet bloc? On the contrary, among the fifty-odd 
nations on the other side of the fence each expresses a 
different way of life—democratic. semi-democratic: de- 
veloped and underdeveloped: socialist, capitalist and 
mixed economy; theocracy and secularism—and each fol- 
lows its own course. To lump these together and call them 
a “bloc” is to fail to look facts in the face. The reality is 
that there is only one bloc in the world—-the Soviet bloc. 

If there are not two blocs, obviously an attitude which 


assumes that there are—and puts the Soviet bloc and all 





Red China’s invasion of Korea having followed hard 
upon its conquest of Tibet, M. R. Masani’s analysis of 
India’s increasingly desperate situation in Asia becomes 
exceptionally timely. No weeper over spilt milk, Mr. 
Masani outlines here a program for India which he 
originally proposed in New Delhi, during a debate 
arranged by the Indian News Chronicle, just before the 
Chinese Communist attack upon the United Nations. 
Mr. Masani, a member of the Indian Parliament, a 
Congress party leader, and former Indian Ambassador 
to Argentina, is widely known and respected for his 
realistic understanding of Asian affairs. 





other nations on an equal footing—as we in India have 
tried to do these past three years, is faulty. We cannot 
equate one side which is free, which is heterogeneous and 
which allows free discussion, with another side which 
seeks to impose upon the world a monolithic power. Ex- 
amine the voting in the United Nations which shows that 
the countries of the Commonwealth have voted against 
Britain in a large number of cases and voted against each 
other in even more instances; there were not many issues 
where the Commonwealth voted en bloc. An analysis of 
Latin American voting will give the same results; and 
Britain and the United States—which are also supposed 
to be a bloc—have publicly differed on major issues such 
as recognition of Communist China. Therefore, to try to 
treat our democratic neighbors in the same way as the 
one bloc which is seeking to impose its domination on 
the world, is to fly in the face of reality. I do not have to 
quote Lenin and Marx to explain that Communist dogma 
lays down the inevitability of world conquest by the 
Soviet Union of all democratic countries. We are up 
against a bloc which believes in nothing less than world 
conquest. 

Now let us use a pragmatic test to see how the two so- 
called blocs have reacted to our friendship. 

In the case of Britain and the other nations of the 
Commonwealth, and in the case of the United States and 
the Continental and Scandinavian countries, our neutral- 
ity and aloofness have been understood; they have re- 
sponded to us with patience, understanding and offers of 
assistance. What has been the response of the other side? 
Abuse, day after day, in the Moscow press and radio, in 
which India is portrayed as Fascist and as the satellite of 
Anglo-American “imperialism.” If these are the two very 
distinct reactions of the two “blocs,” we are surely en- 
titled to conclude that to extend the same measure of 
friendship to both is not realistic. 

India’s second major assumption has been that Com- 
munist China was somehow different from Soviet Russia, 
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and that it would prove to be a peace-loving regime. Most 
of us in India, holding this point of view, extended our 
support to Communist China, and thought we could per- 
haps count on the genius of the Chinese people and their 
age-old philosophy and civilization to tame Communist 
dogmatism. Perhaps Mao would turn out to be another 
Tito, we thought. The attempt to detach Mao from Stalin 
was indeed a laudable one, but it was made on a faulty 
assumption. The facts even a year ago, and much more 
so today, uphold the proposition that a Communist 
regime must inevitably be, by definition, a militarist 
regime and, unless like Tito’s Yugoslavia it bursts its 
bonds with Moscow, must also be a satellite of Russia. 
Whatever our differences may have been—and a year ago 
it was possible to hold two differing opinions—at this 
time one point of view alone is possible, and that is: Com- 
munist China has proved, by its actions, that it is a men- 
ace to its neighbors. This fact is borne out by three 
distinct acts of aggression: (1) the arming and training 
of Communist Viet Minh guerrillas on the Chinese side 
of the Indo-Chinese border: (2) the aggression in Korea 
and the attack on the UN forces which have been trying 
to set up a free and united Korea: and (3) the attack on 
Tibet. 


THE CHINESE INVASION 


What is the real nature of the attack on Tibet? There 
has been a lot of loose talk about Chinese suzerainty, but 
the fact is that this is an attack by one nation upon an- 
other. The Tibetan people are not Chinese. They are a 
separate nation. Wherein is suzerainty involved when one 
nation attacks another? Did we worry about the “suzer- 
ainty” of the Dutch in Indonesia? Do we exhibit con- 


cern for the “suzerainty” of the French in Indo-China? 
Rather. we have recognized that Indonesia and Indo- 
China are distinct nations and that the Dutch and French 
actions were attacks upon the sovereignty of these na- 
tions. Similarly. the invasion of Tibet is an act of imper- 


ialist expansion and colonialism, and I am glad that two 
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leaders of the Socialist party in this country who cannot 
be accused of being “reactionaries”—namely, Jayaprak- 
ash Narayan and Dr. Lohia—have stated frankly that 
they do not care a hoot about Chinese “suzerainty” and 
that Red China’s entry into Tibet is an act of aggression 
against a defenseless nation. In the apt words of Dr. 
Lohia: “A giant has moved to rub out the life of a child.” 
In comparison with this outrageous attack, the German 
invasion of little Belgium in the First World War pales 
into insignificance. 


‘IMPERIALIST INTERVENTION’ 


The Chinese Communists have attempted to explain 
their action by saying, in their first note to India, that it 
was launched to stop foreign imperialist intervention. 
Now it is obvious to every Indian that any aid proffered 
Tibet, or intervention in any other form, can only be 
through this country and with the connivance of the gov- 
ernment of this country. Therefore, we are entitled to as- 
sume that, according to Peking, India too was implicated 
in this so-called plot to intervene in Tibet. and indeed the 
meaning of the Chinese Reds is clear on that point. Some 
months ago, the New China News Agency wrote that 
“British and American imperialism and their running 
dog. Pandit Nehru, are plotting a coup in Lhasa to annex 
Tibet.” Lest it be imagined that with the passage of time 
the Chinese Communists may have become wiser, the lat- 
ter, instead, sent a second note to India stating that the 
foreign intervention referred to in their first note was 
intervention by the Indian Government. So we Indians 
are the imperialist interventionists in Tibet, and the Red 
Chinese are the “liberators”! 

The conquest of Tibet is a blow aimed not so much at 
the Tibetans as at the people of this country. The only 
reason why military forces invaded Tibet when. by nego- 
tiation, the suzerainty of Peking might have been recog- 
nized by the Tibetans, is that Russian plans for world 
domination require that Communist armies be poised on 
our borders so that India may be immediately threatened 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


CoMMUNIsT HARVEST of death — 
will scenes like this in Korea soon 
become typical of Nehru’s India? 
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and later attacked. The Soviet Government is definitely 
driving toward World War III, and it is Russia’s prepa- 
rations for that war which have made it necessary for 
its Chinese satellite to enter Tibet. India must now con- 
sider whether she is justified in taking a philosophical 
attitude toward the Communist guns pointing through the 
Himalayan passes to India’s heart. 

There is much trouble ahead. Apart from Communist 
infiltration, there is the question of India’s boundaries 
which have not been accepted by China—thus we may 
expect a series of boundary disputes. The Russians have 
demonstrated a racist attitude in sponsoring the claims 
of the Slav nations—from this we may conclude that the 
racial motive will also be brought into play. We shall 
soon be told that the Chinese Communists are the pro- 
tectors of all the Mongoloid peoples—and we shall be 
accused of oppressing the Mongoloid inhabitants of the 
Himalayan Tracts and Assam. 

In any event, by its one stroke in Tibet the Chinese 
Communists have cut Asia in two, and have awakened 
us from that illusory dream of an Asian third force which 
some of us have held. There is now a free Asia and a 


slave Asia. 
NEW APPROACH NEEDED 


What follows from all this is that we must revise, in 
realistic fashion, our whole approach to Communist 
China. We must see that, in all sober realism, we have a 
potential enemy in the Communist Chinese Government 
which has already declared ihat we are agents of imper- 
ialism and that our Government must be overthrown. 
I have evidence for that statement. Mao Tse-tung sent a 
message of greetings to Ranadive, Secretary of the Indian 
Communist party, stating that the latter had the full sup- 
port of the Chinese “people” in the struggle of the Indian 
who were and are engaged in an attempt to 
overthrow our Government—-and that Mao hoped the 
day was not far off when India too would be liberated by 
the Communist party from Anglo-American imperialism 


Communists 


and its lackeys. Thus our Chinese neighbors do not 
accept us as a free and sovereign state. To them, we are 
puppets like Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee and Bao 
Dai: in Moscow's dictionary, Nehru is put on the same 
level as these three. 

The new situation demands that we guard our frontiers 
ideologically and militarily. This means that we must re- 
fuse to recognize Communism’s conquest of Tibet. It 
means that we must take the matter to the Security Coun- 
cil, of which we are a member. It means that we must 
withdraw support for Chinese Communist recognition 
by the UN, for which Peking. by its attack upon Tibet 
and even more by its attack upon the UN forces in Korea, 
has shown utter contempt. Until the Chinese withdraw 
from the areas they have invaded, their regime should 
not be recognized. 

Yet another consequence of the changed situation is 


that India must shed its doubts concerning the United 
Nations, cease being a camp-follower, and become an 
ardent supporter. If we must look to the UN for our own 
defense, as I fear we shall have to some day, we should 
take an active part in the establishment of an_ inter- 
national police force. India cannot afford to abstain 
when fifty other nations go ahead and contribute men 
and arms for a common purpose. It also follows that 
India must give priority in friendship to our nearer and 
smaller neighbors who need it more than the Communist 
dictatorships of Russia and China. I am referring to 
Burma, Thailand and Indo-China. I for one believe that 
the time has come to accord recognition to the Vietnam 
National Government of Bao Dai, which is combating the 
same peril that will soon be upon our northern frontiers. 

If national interest comes before all else, what does our 
national interest dictate? Simply that Indians should 
accept the friendship and the assistance of those whose 
way of life is akin to our own, and with whom we have 
political, cultural and linguistic bonds—the countries of 
the Commonwealth and the democracies, whether in 
Scandinavia, America or elsewhere. In our desire to 
pursue the mirage of Chinese Communist friendship, we 
have gone to the extent not of losing the friendship of the 
real friends | have named—because their hands are still 
extended toward us—but of disappointing them. India’s 
natural allies, economically and militarily, are the de- 
mocracies both of the West and the East. 

! am very much heartened by a recent statement made 
at Ahmedabad by Deputy Prime Minister Sardar Patel 


to U. S. Ambassador Loy Henderson: 


“Our foreign policy is not to align with any bloc. The 
American Ambassador recently declared in Bombay that 
America was desirous of helping India in her economic 
recovery. Free India is in her infancy in spite of her an- 
cient culture. We should not reject the offer of America 
for fear of rousing the suspicions of other countries. 
America does not desire or aspire to be a colonial power. 
We have won our freedom by our own efforts and with 
the grace of god. If America helps us to increase our 
power for world peace, we should accept it. 

I am confident that Indian public opinion would over- 
whelmingly support a government policy such as that 
outlined in so statesmanlike a manner by the Deputy 


Prime Minister of India. 











CRITICAL MATERIAL 
U.S. Urged to Wage a War of Nerves.—Newspaper headline. 
A war of nerves we’re urged to wage: 
I say we'd better not. 
For though the Russ are low on steel, 


What mighty nerve they’ve got! 


—Richard Armour 
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BOHN 


s ALICE remarked, this world 

becomes curiouser and curious- 
er. This morning, I stepped up to a 
newsstand on East Fourteenth Street 
to buy a paper, and there beside me 
stood one of the chief Bolshevik 
functionaries in this country. He 
looked at me and I looked at him. He 
knew who I was and I knew who he 
was. But each one of us turned coldly 
away from the other. 

That was a strange thing. I am not 
too good to speak to anyone. I have 
friends and acquaintances in every 
party, class, denomination, club, fra- 
ternity or variety of human beings. 
And this Communist bigwig, too, is 
a right hearty sort of chap, born and 
bred in the West. If you saw him 
sauntering down the street, you 
would swear he was a typical, nor- 
mal, decent American. 

Yet there we stood—the pair of 
us—our eyes glazed with unrecogni- 
tion. Our minds were two sealed 
worlds. I suppose this man thinks he 
knows what goes on in mine. In a 
way, I know what passes for thinking 
in his. But as the world surges 
toward large-scale war against Com- 
munism, the thought processes of 
him and his fellows become more and 
more isolated. The distance between 
the followers of Stalin and the normal 
citizens becomes greater. What goes 
on inside these people’s skulls gets to 
be constantly more and more of a 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Communist 
Enemy Within 


mystery. 

In Korea, as this is written, 200,- 
000 efficiently organized and well- 
equipped Chinese Communist troops 
are plunging against the forces of the 
United Nations. If this attack by out- 
side divisions had not taken place, 
the fighting in Korea would soon 
have come to an end. This open in- 
tervention, obviously arranged by 
Moscow, brings us close to the hor- 
rors of the worst war of all time. 

This is a rough outline of the 
present picture. All reports agree 
about it. But in the face of this pic- 
ture, the Communists think and talk 
as if they live in a separate universe. 
The editorial on the front page of the 
latest Daily Worker is headed: “Help 
Prevent Another World War—Recall 
MacArthur.” The frantic essay which 
follows gives a completely upside- 
down account of the Korean conflict: 
John Foster Dulles and General Mac- 
Arthur shoved us into it; the Chinese 


> made the 


delegation of “volunteers’ 
journey to Korea in order to “find a 
peaceful solution to the Asia crisis.” 

The entire paper is of a piece. 
Every item of news, every opinion 
expressed, would fit neatly into 
Pravda or Izvestia. And then—as if 
to sum up and guarantee the com- 
pletely topsy-turvy quality of the 
whole performance—a full-dress pro- 
nouncement on the editorial page 
takes up the subject of “The Foreign 
Agent Hoax.” It is acknowledged that 
the Thirteenth Street oracle agrees 
on every point with the sages of 
Moscow—even in their views of the 
Stalin-Hitler Pact. But—and this is 
really something—these opinions are 


held and promoted in the interest of 
“the welfare, security, or safety of 
the American people.” The idea is 
simple. The Daily Worker presents, 
day after day, the ideas and policies 
of the U.S.S.R., but it does so be- 
cause the men in Moscow know better 
what is good for us than we do our- 
selves. In this attitude these men are 
perfectly sincere. 

Back in 1939 and 1940, I used to 
see a good deal of disloyal “German- 
Americans.” These men, too, were 
opposed to the United States. If war 
came, they were in favor of victory 
for Hitler. So great was their fervor 
for their “leader” that their words, 
their deeds, their whole manner and 
attitude had a look of fanaticism. But 
in comparison with our Communists, 
these Bundists or Nazis or whatever 
they were called were stupid. simple- 
minded fellows. Most of them were 
just people who favored victory for 
a foreign enemy to whom they were 
bound by ties of birth and blood. 

Here we are again at the beginning 
of what may be a period of danger 
and violence. Again we have among 
us a little group of disaffected men 
and women. But these people—the 
ones we call Communists—are no 
such simple disloyalists as were the 
Nazis of a decade ago. They are con- 
sciously, and in a sophisticated ideo- 
logical sense, against our whole way 
of life, all that we stand for, all that 
we work toward and struggle for. 

If the military situation grows 
more tense, we shall, in accordance 
with the law, put most of these people 
in jail. If that happens, let me warn 
you not to feel soft or sympathetic. 
No Communist would ever feel sorry 
for you or for anyone under any cir- 
cumstances. They will be convicted 
on good evidence and they will de- 
serve what happens to them. In the 
meantime, I wish every American 
could see the issue of the Daily 
Worker which I have before me as I 
write. It would mean the end of Com- 
munism in the United States. No one 
could read these open perversions of 
laughing 


fact and logic without 


Communism completely out of court. 








FASCISM 


REVISITED 





Part 1: LEST WE FORGET 


Are we falling into the same kind of error we made 
in World War IIl—using brutal and despotic men to 
defeat other brutal and despotic men? That is the 
question Peter Viereck poses in this series of two 
articles. Next week, Mr. Viereck will discuss “Fascism 
vs. The New Conservatism.”’ Peter Viereck is the author 
of Conservatism Revisited and a professor of history 
at Mount Holyoke College. He has also contributed to 
Harper’s and other magazines. His article, ‘The Statist 
Line,” appeared in the July 1 issue of THe New Leapen. 


By Peter Viereck 
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There are only two powers in the world, 
the sword and the spirit. In the long run 
the sword is always defeated by the spirit. 

Napoleon 


NTI-COMMUNISM is a good cause, an urgently neces- 
A sary one. In the name of good and necessary causes, 
well-meaning and fallible human beings have sometimes 
lost their very souls. Perhaps smug forgetfulness is one 
way of incurring such a loss, forgetfulness of the positive 
meaning of World War II. 

The time has come for press and pulpit to speak out 
an unpopular truth, evaded by those who depend on votes 
and popularity. The blunt fact is that too many Amer- 
icans are forgetting the central emotional and intellectual 
experience of our era: The crusade—let us not be 
ashamed of so uncynical a word—the great crusade 
against Nazi inhumanity. This tiny, almost invisible 
moral flaw is a focal infection poisoning our body politic. 

It is likewise poisoning our relations with Europe. The 
Communist Big Lie that America backs only reactionaries 
or Fascists has not convinced Europe’s non-Communists. 
But it has left them with the uneasy feeling of a wife 
whose husband is accused of infidelity. Though believing 
nary a word of it, she craves constant reassurance. We 
have not sufficiently reassured a Hitler-ravaged Europe of 
our anti-Fascism. This is the greatest weakness of our 
psychological warfare. It undermines the Atlantic Pact 
and is used by Communists to neutralize two different 
non-Communist groups: 

1. The herd of defeatists, the non-Communist—some- 
times capitalist—appeasers of Russia. Their democratic 
indignation against the arsenal of democracy, their virtu- 
ous lament about “reactionary America” with its imagin- 
ary “fascist witch-hunt against liberals,” is an imperti- 
nence concealing a loss of nerve. Their sophistry in 
equating Russia and America as equally imperialistic is 
an unconscious alibi-in-advance for panicky and futile 
neutrality; perhaps even for lucrative colaboration with 
an awaited Soviet Army (as William Schlamm has bril- 
liantly pointed out). 

2. Europe’s finest: The graduates of the anti-Nazi un- 
derground, whose gallantry a dozen Marshall Plans can- 
not repay. As shown by Mayor Reuter’s role in West 
Berlin, these influential leaders can raise the anti-Soviet 
morale of Europe overnight. Only their prestige and 
magnetism can inspire the needed self-sacrifice for our 
side. But first we must win their full trust. This import- 
ant point is being stressed by Count Max Salvadori, the 
hero who parachuted behind Mussolini’s lines and whose 
voice of urgent warning represents millions of his fellow- 
veterans of the underground. The Voice of America must 
do more to persuade them of our fidelity to the anti- 
Fascist sacrament that united them and us before 1945. 
Our foreign policy must also take them into account by 
reversing our decision to end de-Nazification in Germany. 
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I refer to the underground of genuine democrats, not 
to those who served Hitler obsequiously so long as Russia 
was his ally. The proper adjective for Communists is not 
“anti-Fascist’ "but “Stalinist-Fascist.”. When Reds and 
Nazis quarrel, it is the crackpot calling the kettle black. 

In 1945, General Patton forced undemocratic Germans 
to see with their own eyes the skeletons in a local con- 
centration camp. In 1950, democratic but forgetful Amer- 
icans ought to force themselves to think of these skele- 
tons. Only five brief years ago, Nazism was still gassing 
innocent millions and turning their fat into soap, their 
gold teeth into foreign exchange. When American soldiers 
put a stop to this pastime, as a result of which Western 
Europe today is free, did they “die in vain” for “stupid 
idealism”? So says the new school that blames today’s 
Soviet menace on our war with Germany. But Russia’s 
ideology and growing strength made her expansion in- 
evitable in any case. Only through learnnig the price of 
isolationism and appeasement the hard way, against Hit- 
ler, could we become educated in time for the Atlantic 
Pact and Korea. If, through too narrow a version of anti- 
Communism, America now minimizes its anti-Hitler war, 
it minimizes the noblest and wisest act in its history. 
“Who,” to echo the chant of the Charles Beard school, 
“got us into war?” As an historian, | wish the answer 
were: 

“It is we, the American people, who ‘got’ ourselves in. 
We got in because we happen to be human beings and, 
therefore, prejudiced against tyrants and torturers. Be- 
cause we are the product of two thousand years of Christ- 
ian and Hellenic traditions, compared with which Hitler- 
ism was an obscene word scrawled on the walls of 
civilization which had to be wiped off. Because we are 
our brother’s keeper. Because—despite Hitler’s and Stal- 
in’s appeasers—this small globe can no longer be half- 
slave, half-free.” 


WHY WE 'GOT' IN 

Unfortunately for America’s claim to greatness, the 
above is not a sufficient answer to why we “got” in. We 
had no choice but to fight because Japan attacked us, and 
Germany declared war. . . . Suppose Japan had not at- 
tacked? Further, suppose our isolationists had governed 
us and had accepted their humble niche in a Hitler-ruled 
world, as some anti-Communists now advocate? Our na- 
tion would have disintegrated, morally and materially. 
Evidence of this is the partial disintegration that was 
already taking place before Pearl Harbor restored Amer- 
ican unity. The issue of 1939-41 was how to halt, before 
it became too late, the Mein Kampf program of “Cer- 
many mistress of the globe by the victorious sword of a 
master race.” How did America react to this issue? 

On the one hand, America’s anti-Fascist majority 
guarded the light in those three dark years. But let us un- 
flinchingly recall the other, more embarrassing aspect of 
our own country. While Paris fell and London reeled, a 
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FASCISM CONTINUED 


propaganda machine—ironically named “America First” 
—was advocating neutrality toward monsters whose mass 
murders were unequalled in history and whose victory 
would hardly have left America unmolested. (Most iso- 
lationists and America Firsters were men of personal in- 
tegrity, unjustly slandered as Fascists. But what counts 
historically, as with Henry Wallace’s 1948 campaign, is: 
Who was the gainer from their tragically misdirected love 
of peace?) With a nudge of vulgar knowingness, our 
largest-circulating newspapers advocated the “realism” of 
“making a deal” with the Wave of the Future, otherwise 
known as the bitch-goddess Success. 


FORGOTTEN REALITIES 

It was as if the vermin of a thousand drains had crept 
up into the sunlight and basked there. A fifth-column 
magazine, legally circulated, advertised a new kind of 
blackjack quaintly called “the kike-killer.” German 
Bundists held joint meetings with nativist Ku Klux Klans 
to make the world unsafe for democracy. An un-Christian 
cleric, with a radio and newspaper audience of millions, 
was caught plagiarizing whole passages from Goebbels 
but went right on inciting to pogroms and civil conflict 
by publishing the “Elders of Zion” forgeries and threat- 
ening American democracy with what he called “the 
Franco way.” (Had Hitler won, had we entered too late 
to stop him, then these terrorists might now be ruling 
the United States.) One morning the police discovered— 
have we forgotten this, too?—that a Hitler-worshipping 
gang of dead-end kids, frenzied by Christian Front propa- 
ganda, were stocking a secret arsenal of bombs and dyna- 
mite against “Jews and Communists.” Meanwhile, the 
Communists themselves, during the Hitler-Stalin Pact, 
outshrilled Hitler in calling our leaders “anti-German 
warmongers.” 

In retrospect, all these forgotten realities look like a 
surrealist dream. Surely this was not our own lifetime. 
Surely these stories are the quaint papyrus of some little 
comic-opera kingdom that died of its own sordidness and 
silliness a dozen centuries ago. Meanwhile, five million 
victims were roasting in the crematories. .. . 

Today, whenever Americans coddle Nazi criminals in 
Germany or re-elect violent racist agitators to our Con- 
gress, Europeans tend to assume that the motive is lack 
of democracy or even Fascism. Their assumption is in- 
correct. America’s sin is a subtler one: indifference. In 
our vast anti-Fascist majority, this postwar indifference 
to Fascism stems not from lack of democracy, which 
America practices sincerely, but from what Dante calls 
moral sloth. 

Moral sloth is hardly an auspicious atmosphere for 
effective anti-Communism. Only the spirit that stopped 
Hitler can stop Stalin. Anti-Fascism is creative humane- 
ness, the answer of human dignity to brute force. A re- 
birth of the anti-Fascist spirit will be the salvation of 
the West, the answer to Spengler’s pessimism. The sacra- 





ment of 1939-45, its exaltation and dedication, must not 
become mere lip-service to freedom; it must again, in 
Wordsworth’s phrase, be “felt along the heart.” Without 
it, we can preach our anti-Communism to Europe and 
Asia “with the tongues of men and angels” and yet have 
no more effect than “a sounding brass,” “a tinkling 
cymbal.” 

When a Spanish Falangist or a domestic Nazi like Ger- 
ald L. K. Smith, a “charming” Vichy diplomat or an 
“efficient” Nazi general, step forward with an expectant 
smile to offer us their services against Communism, coyly 
impresarioed by those patriots of the yellow press who 
were isolationist toward Hitler and interventionist toward 
Stalin, then let public opinion—no longer amused— 
thunder back at the whole crew of them: “Crawl under 
your stones again; we do not want you!” Memories of 
the battle against Fascist appeasement by America’s bi- 
partisan interventionists in 1939-41 must re-unite con- 
servative and liberal America as the Battle of Agincourt 
united England on St. Crispin’s Day: 


“He, that shall live this day, and see old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his friends . . 

And gentlemen of England, now abed, 

Shall think themselves accursed they were not here; 
And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s Day.” 


For life in human society is an unending St. Crispin’s 
Day: No meaningless vanity of ego and mean-spirited 
self-interest, but a battle where every slightest political 
act is a responsibility of infinite moral significance. 





CULTURAL INTERFLOW 


The Peking Communist radio reported today that 70 Chinese 
jugglers had left for the Soviet Union to “promote the cultural 


interflow between China and the U.S.S.R.”—News item. 


Chinese and Russians now compare 
Their skill at keeping in the air 

A dove of peace, a peace petition, 

A blast against atomic fission, 

An olive branch, a Five-Year Plan, 

A screed on love for fellow man, 
Along with sundry planes and tanks 
And bullets in the backs of Yanks 
And floating mines and Snorkel subs 
And lies in boxes, bales, and tubs... 


In one respect the Western world 

Might well give in, keep banners furled. 
No use at all in vying, struggling: 

The Communists excel in juggling. 


—Richard Armour 
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ast Aucust Oscar R. Ewing, the 

Federal Security Administrator, 
convened a conference of experts to 
compare notes on a new phenomenon 
in American life—the rapid increase 
of old people in the population. 

The 816 men and women who at- 
tended this national Conference on 
Aging represented a wide variety of 
fields and interests. Some came from 
social welfare, religious and civic 
planning groups, some from labor 
and others from industry. There were 
specialists in the production of cloth- 
ing or food, home building, employ- 
ment agencies, and insurance of all 
kinds. 


psychiatrists, 


There were doctors and 
recreation — specialists 
and teachers, nutritionists and eco- 
nomists, and several businessmen 
whose factories or stores have been 
affected by the increased number of 
older workers or consumers. 

Aside from specific information, 
what emerged from the Conference 
was a sense that American society is 
changing in important ways—that 
physically, sociologically, and in 
terms of its economy, it is maturing; 
but its attitudes are still compara- 
tively childish. It is much as if an 
elementary school expanded to in- 
clude high-school students but kept 
its curriculum to the c-a-t and Ring- 
Around-the-Rosey level. 

The progress made during the past 
fifty years in medicine, nutrition, 
working conditions, and labor-saving 
devices, have combined to give the 
average American a longer life. What 
does he do with it, and what does 
society do with him now that there 
are more like him every day? 

For the most part, the aging per- 
son is forced to follow a pattern laid 
down for him by society: He is re- 
tired at 60 or 65 from his job, often 
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By David Bernstein 


Assistant to the Federal Security Administrator 


Is MATURITY a Handicap 


in American Life? 


Two-thirds of the Americans over 65 years 


old earn less than five hundred dollars a year 





FEDERAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATOR EWING: AGE IS A HANDICAP 


without vocation or avocation. He 
(or, more often, she—since there are 
more older women than men) prob- 
ably lives alone, separated from his 
children who have their own families 
and pursuits. His church and social 
groups, he finds, are rather strenu- 
ously geared to the younger element, 
as are the recreational activities in 
his neighborhood. He tries to live on 
a small monthly payment from Social 
Security, which he may supplement 
with handouts from relatives; some- 
times he is forced on relief. He may 
have some minor physical complaints 
which at his age tend to become 
chronic, or more serious ones which 
almost invariably remain with him; 
but he cannot afford constant medical 
attention unless he frequents the pub- 
lic clinics. He is lonely, cut off from 
the activity and interests that made 


life for him, and at a loss to under- 
stand how it all came about or why it 
should be. 

The delegates at the Conference 
found that, in 1948, of the 11 mil- 
lion persons in the United States 
who were 65 years of age and older, 
about 31% million had no money in- 
come of their own during the year, of 
the remaining 714 million almost 
one-third had less than $500. They 
found that, in spite of the growing 
proportion of older people in the 
population generally, their inclusion 
in the labor force has been growing 
proportionately smaller. Some point- 
ed out that the system of retirement 
pensions so widely in use now takes 
the sting out of involuntary retire- 
ment. Others offered case histories 
and surveys which showed that, for 
too many of the able-bodied and pro- 
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OLD AGE CONTINUED 


ductive, retirement was the precursor 
to death—death of the spirit, at any 
rate. 

It added up to a picture of the 
aging person in our society as being 
subject to three classes of experience: 

1. Senescence, or progressive phy- 
sical, physiological and, ultimately, 
psychological deterioration. Any or 
all of these processes will vary from 
person to person, as do the so-called 
“cosmetic” changes, such as wrinkles 
and gray hair. 

2. Successive personal crises, in- 
volving dispersal of children, loss of 
friends, retirement from accustomed 
work, loss of social status, and the 
onset of chronic disease. 

3. Increasing difficulty in coping 
with an environment primarily geared 
to youth rather than to maturity. 


PLANNING NOT ENOUGH 


Not all of these can necessarily be 
changed or arrested simply by plan- 
ning. The body grows old, the bones 
brittle, and the hand and mind may 
be slowed by age or illness. Families 
cannot be held together by dictum: 
nor can personal or financial security 
be guaranteed to all individuals. 
What the Conference felt can be 
achieved, however, is a _ broader 
knowledge of the problems involved 
in aging (since, barring accident or 
fatal illness, they will strike all of 
us in one form or another as we 
grow old). With that knowledge, 
both society and the individual can 
act to take the element of tragedy 
out of the fact of growing old. Our 
failure in this respect lies, of course, 
much deeper in our culture and at- 
titudes than the Conference was pre- 
pared to probe. It stems from what 
Harry A. Overstreet has described as 
“ungrown-up responses to life,” the 
tendency to place a premium on 
youth (as synonymous with immatur- 
ity) and “to think of aging as a 
process inherently unfortunate and 
one whose increasing disabilities 
must therefore be mitigated.” 

For many who grow into physical 
maturity and old age with their 
minds and abilities undeveloped, such 


“mitigations” may be necessary. But 
the conferees asked at least the op- 
portunity for the able, alert older 
person whose capabilities have not 
followed the years into senescence, to 
be able to live as fully as he can 
throughout his lifetime. Unemployed 
older men and women do, after all, 
represent a huge reservoir of useful 
capacity. 

They asked a changed attitude on 
the part of employers and unions 
who do not serve themselves well 
when they neglect to exploit the ex- 
perience of the older worker, his 
steadiness, his role as a mentor of 
younger workers. They urged an end 
to compulsory retirement policies 
based on birthdays alone, and the re- 
tention of workers as long as they re- 
main productive and willing to work. 
They described the good sense and 
good business practice (in some in- 
dustries) of shifting older workers to 
jobs that require skill, judgment and 
dependability, rather than speed and 
physical endurance; and the wisdom 
of giving part-time work instead of 
no employment at all to aging em- 
ployees who still are able. 

There was the matter of prepara- 
tion for old age, for retirement if 
necessary. The self-employed, they 
noted, are better able to taper off 
from daily employment, gradually re- 
placing work interests with hobbies 
and increased participation in civic 
affairs and outside activities. But 
most people need literally to be edu- 
cated for retirement. They need help 


in learning to adjust to organic 
changes and declining health. They 
need encouragement and opportunity 
to develop interests to occupy their 
time, satisfy their creative impulses, 
and bring them in contact with 
people who can fill the void of lost 
friends and family. 


COMMUNITY JOB 


Apparently, among the more pro- 
gressive industries, life insurance 
companies, educators, labor organ- 
izations, public health workers and 
religious groups, understanding of 
the need has led recently to discus- 
sion of retirement preparation pro- 
grams. The feeling generally is that, 
aside from the individual, it is the 
community that can do the best job 
in this respect. The Conference talked 
of community centers geared to the 
interests of the older citizen, recre- 
ational facilities, educational courses, 
health promotion services, and suit- 
able homes for those who can no 
longer maintain their own. It was felt 
that in each community there are 
enough aware, responsible planners 
to make the much-needed start in 
tackling this neglected aspect of 
American life; that this could mean 
vast savings in the public funds 
which now go to keep so many aged 
people on relief, in mental hospitals, 
and as a burdensome, unproductive 
segment of society. As for the in- 
dividual, it would give some sense to 
the mere achievement of living long 
enough to grow old. 





The Communist Mind 


The following letter is quoted in its entirety from the New York Daily 


Worker of October 24: 


“Editor, Daily Worker: 


Many people I know, who read the Daily Worker, found the 
“Movie Guide” valuable. When you discontinued it, you re- 
placed it by a column of first and second rate movies and a few 


lines as to which pictures to avoid. 


You have discontinued this, too, and no doubt for very good 


reasons. 


However, you must make a corner for naming the anti-Com- 
munist pictures we are to avoid. Not everyone reads the reviews 


or remembers what to avoid. 


Jj.G.”’ 
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PaRIS 


TREMENDOUS DRAMA is unfold- 
A ing in the Palais de Justice here 
in Paris, where the entire Soviet slave 
state is on trial in what is nominally 
a libel suit by the French writer 
David Rousset against the Commu- 
nist magazine Les Lettres Francaises. 
The magnificent Palais, however, 
which was erected in the days of the 
Empire, is today neglected and dirty, 
its walls blackened and its glass floors 
cracked. In a way, the impression it 
leaves of a proud history and a mel- 
ancholy present, of past energy and 
present-day weariness, typifies the 
French nation midway in the twen- 
tieth century. 

So, too, the people who congregate 
in the lobby outside the courtroom. 
Not all of them are making history 
now, but they are the history of our 
era. If all newspapers were to dis- 
appear and all historians suddenly 
perish, this row of witnesses alone 
could reconstruct the great events of 
these days. 

There is Valentin Gonzales (“El 
Campesino”), the famous Communist 
general of the Spanish Civil War; a 
few months ago he managed to escape 
from the Soviet Union. There is Eli- 
nor Lipper, the author of Eleven 
Years in Soviet Camps and Prisons; 
and Suzanne Leonhard, formerly an 
active member of the German Com- 
munist party and for twelve years an 
inmate of Soviet prison camps, who 
made her way into Germany in 1948. 

In a few days, Margarete Buber- 
Neumann, who was once the wife of 
a top leader of the German CP and 
was delivered to Hitler by Stalin in 
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By David J. Dallin 


Soviet Slavery 
Stands Trial 


1940, will take her place among the 
witnesses. Jerzy Gliksman, another 
former Soviet camp inmate, is a 
brother of the Polish Socialist leader 
Victor Alter, executed by the NKVD 
in 1941, Julius Margolin has arrived 
from Israel to tell the story of his 
six years in Soviet camps. Joseph 
Czapski is a prominent Polish wit- 
ness. And these are but a few of the 
long list of Russians, Germans, Poles, 
Jews, Spaniards and Balts—many of 
them once loyal Stalinists. 

David Rousset, the prime mover in 
the trial, is a former prisoner of Nazi 
concentration camps whose two books 
on the subject have become classics. 
He is directing his fight not so much 
against particular governments as 
against the system: he advocates ab- 
olition of concentration camps every- 
where, under whatever disguise and 
for whatever purpose they are creat- 
ed. He is not disregarding the issue 
of Greek and Yugoslav camps: the 
Commissions d’Enquéte set up all 
over Europe on his initiative plan to 
investigate them on the spot. 

Nevertheless, Rousset’s main at- 
tention is naturally directed toward 
the Soviet Union, whose mammoth 
“labor camps” embrace at least 95 
per cent of the population of the con- 
temporary univers concentrationnaire 
(as he termed it in one of his books). 
Hence the venomous hatred Rousset 
has encountered in the Communist 
press: slander and personal vilifica- 
tion are mingled with the standard 
Communist accusation that he is a 
hireling of Wall Street. 

An anti-Communist tempest is rag- 
ing in the French press. Never before, 


Library of the 


in France or anywhere else, have 
Communism and the Soviet Union 
held the spotlight as they do here to- 
day. Page-long narratives by former 
Soviet slaves are published under 
sensational headlines, and serialized 
in newspapers with millions of read- 
ers. These reports, circulated through- 
out the country, constitute the prin- 
cipal topic of conversation, the main 
event of the day. 

The French have known Commu- 
nism at closer hand than any other 
Western nation. Three or four years 
ago, when Maurice Thorez was a 
member of the Government and his 
party was the actual leader of the 
French working class, a Communist 
seizure of power was actually feasible. 
The imminent danger has definitely 
passed, but the Communist party still 
remains a formidable force and the 
Government is not in a position to 
apply measures against it like those 
being introduced in the United States. 

However, the party’s strength lies 
in quantity rather than quality. In- 
telligent observers are convinced that 
its bloc of 30 per cent of French 
voters will be pared down somewhat 
at the elections; even more import- 
ant is its waning zeal, its inability 
to call the mass of French workers 
out at will for general strikes, as in 
the past. French Communism _ is 
losing its dynamism: that is the de- 
cisive development of the last few 
years. The greater number of Com- 
munist voters still vote for the CP as 
always, but now they go to the ballot 
boxes tormented by doubts; their 
readiness to act and to sacrifice has 
almost wholly evaporated. It is pre- 
cisely for this reason that they tend 
more and more to look for help from 
the outside, from a Soviet army 
which would “liberate” them from 
their own weakness and indecision. 

And herein lies the great import 
and significance of the Rousset trial. 
By airing the truth about Stalin’s 
Communism, by showing the real 
face of “free” labor in the “socialist” 
Soviet Union, it is enormously un- 
dermining the dynamism of Commu- 
nism in France. 
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“the Philosophy of the As If” was 
born. In the last five years, Germany 
has become the land of the As If. 
Present-day Germany looks, speaks, 
thinks and acts as if her situation 
were very different from what it 


I: GERMANY half a century ago, 


really is. 





The Land 


of the 
‘As If 


By Norbert Muhlen 


You walk through the cities’ main 
thoroughfares and admire the shop 
windows: what you hardly notice is 
that they are built in front of, be- 
tween and under ruins, and that ruins 
still stretch for miles behind the re- 
constructed facades. You sit in a 


Bierstube and everything seems as 





Is Germany creating a real democracy? Or is it returning to old Imperial 
“order” and bureaucracy? How inspiring is German leadership? These are 
the questions Norbert Muhlen sets out to answer in the second of his series 

of five articles on “Germany and the Cold War.” Dr. 





Muhlen, who recently returned from a tour of Western 
Germany, knows most of its political and trade union 
leaders personally. He is himself German-educated 
and the author of Hitler’s Magician, a biography of 
Hjalmar Schacht. A frequent contributor to THE 
New Leaver for many years, Dr. Muhlen has also 
written for Readers Digest, Commonweal and Com- 
mentary and served as an editor of The Radio Audi- 
ence. The third article in his series—to appear next 
week—is entitled “A Forgotten Front,’ and deals 
with the fact that, as Dr. Muhlen puts it, “One out 
of six people living in the Federal Republic of West 


Germany today is a recent immigrant.” The two concluding articles in Dr. 
Muhlen’s report on Germany, to appear December 25 and January 1, are 
entitled “Fellow-Traveling the German Way,” and “Fight Against Fear.” 
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warm, friendly and gemuetlich as in 
olden times; but after you talk with 
the people at your table, you learn 
that behind their normal appearance 
lie memories of flight, prison, death 
and tragedy only a few years old. 

While today the world seems to be 
concerned only with the question of 
whether Germany should, could and 
would bear arms for the defense of 
Europe, it has ceased asking the ques- 
tions which were paramount until a 
short while ago: What sort of a 
country is Germany now—has her 
democratization made progress, is 
she already a democracy, does the 
Nazi spirit still survive? 


THREE GOVERNMENTS 


If there is democracy in Germany, 
it certainly is only a democracy of 
the As If. West Germany has a par- 
liament which works, parties which 
have programs, machines and even 
a following, an administration which 
is (more or less democratically) elect- 
ed by the people, and all the other 
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tools and trimmings of democracy as 
we understand it. But this democratic 
mechanism is only one part of a triple 
governmental structure. After parlia- 
ment has accomplished its legislative 
work, after the government has ful- 
filled its legislative function, after 
the judiciary has administered jus- 
tice, the Allied High Commissioners 
for Germany may approve, reject or 
change the democratically arrived-at 
decision. By this, democracy’s essen- 
tial self-determination is co-deter- 
mined by a second form of ygovern- 
ment which offers partly an echo of 
the far-away democracies of this 
country, England and France; and 
partly the rule of 
bureaucracy. While sometimes the 
decisions of the High Commissioner 
and his far-flung staff might indeed 
be wiser than the original German 
ones, their origin and the mode of 


occupational 


their application cannot be demo- 
cratic, and serve as a check on 
growth and existence of German de- 
mocracy. 

True, High Commissioner McCloy 
is using the utmost restraint in inter- 
fering with the working of German 
democracy. True, some of his subor- 
dinates go to rather touching lengths 
to undo their stigma of occupation 
autocrats. (The Resident Officer of 
the Wuerttemberg town of Backnang, 
for example, invited the people of his 
district to an open house in the local 
inn so that they could tell him their 
complaints and proposals over a glass 
of beer. The American District 
Director of Lower Franconia asked 
his German office staff to go with 
him on Sunday hikes—where he 
alone appeared in Bavarian leather 
pants and with a rucksack, while the 
Germans came in Hollywood slacks 
and loud Broadway ties. The U.S. 
Army’s Frankfurt newspaper, Occu- 
pation Chronicle, changed its name 
to a simple Chronicle.) But even this 
enlightened, reserved and intelligent 
form of occupation rule is still a non- 


democratic, bureaucratic form of 
government. 
A third governmental structure 


ruling Germany today is again a 
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bureaucracy—the German _bureau- 
cracy, which holds high prestige and 
power alongside of (and sometimes 
above) both the other governments. 
It rules for several reasons. For one 
thing, the existence of a ruling for- 
eign bureaucracy stimulates the exist- 
ence and increases the power of a 
native bureaucracy. A second, more 
weighty reason is that after the col- 
lapse of the Fuehrerstaat, the bureau- 





German Socialists 


LEADER of West 
Dr. Kurt Schumacher—“Bitter, ambitious” 


crats alone seemed ready and able to 
take over and improve, rather than 
worsen, the chaos. Furthermore, in a 
society with such sharp and violent 
class contrasts as post-war Germany, 
the bureaucrats seemed most suited 
to stand above the conflict, and so 
rule in the common, rather than a 
single group’s, interest. This reflects 
the deepest reason for bureaucracy’s 
higher standing—the fact that both 
the idea and the practices of genuine 
democracy are weak in present-day 
Germany, that there is little feeling 
for the individual citizen’s active par- 
ticipation in, and personal respon- 
sibility for, his government. This be- 
ing so, there is ample room for such 
super-personal institutions independ- 
ent from the citizen, as the rule of 
the bureaucracy to a greater extent 
than can be healthy in a real de- 
mocracy. 

A Bavarian whose house was in- 
vaded by the local police without 


search warrant and who complained 
about it in a letter to the district at- 
torney, was administratively fined for 
this letter as an “insult to the State,” 
instead of having his grievance in- 
vestigated and eventually redressed. 
It seems alarming that only one news- 
paper, and the American-published 
daily Neue Zeitung at that, thought 
of digging up this case, and daring 
to attack it. When parliament voted 
a Social Security law, and a group 
of employers turned its use into its 
very opposite, it was a judge appoint- 
ed under civil service rules who pro- 
nounced what the law meant and how 
it should be applied. When Govern- 
ment takes action, it is usually the 
Ministerial-Buerokratie, the high-level 
bureaucrats, who make it live or die. 
A magazine of the muckraking type, 
Der Spiegel, which has specialized in 
publishing many cases of scandal, 
misuse of competence and graft on 
the part of bureaucracy, is considered 
by most Germans as “a smelly sen- 
sation-monger,” because to them it 
seems undignified to broadcast smelly 
stories of bureaucratic power-hold- 
ers. However, revelations of that sort 
against politicians, political parties, 
the democratic representatives in gov- 
ernment and parliament are highly 
appreciated and read by the public. 


LOW REGARD FOR PARTIES 


For Germany, which looks and acts 
as if she were a democracy while she 
is two thirds bureaucracy (half for- 
eign, half native), has a very low 
esteem of the political parties, what- 
ever their shade and program. This 
is certainly not caused by the moral 
stature of the parliamentarians—only 
one case of graft involving only one 
member of a minor party has been 
publicly aired, and a cynic might 
say that it was the most normally 
democratic occurrence in post-war 
Germany. What makes democratic 
parliamentarism so weak today in 
Germany is the fact that it is as far 
removed from the people and acting 
in its own vacuum as is bureaucracy. 
(This, by the way, is at least as much 
the fault of the people as it is the 
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GERMANY 


CONTINUED 


fault of parliament. It is hard to de- 
cide whether the people’s remoteness 
from democratic participation is the 
cause or result of the lack of leader- 
ship shown by the parliamentarians. ) 


LEADERS SCARCE 


The shortage of able men to guide 
democratic politics in a world of 
crisis is certainly no specifically Ger- 
man phenomenon; it can be observed 
almost everywhere else in the West- 
ern world; what is more specifically 
German is that the ablest leaders, 
such as Ernst Reuter of Berlin, 





Curist1AN Democrats’ Konrad Adenauer 


’ 


—‘Recalls a very enlightened autocrat’ 


though being active in their parties, 
are progressively being put on ice, 
and crowded into a distant corner by 
their parties. The main opposition 
party, the Social-Democratic party 
which in the twenty years before Hit- 
ler had always carried responsibility 
for, but never power in, Germany—a 
rather tragic fate which contributed 
much to its weakening—seems to 
lean over backwards now and often 
seems to care for power more than 
for responsibility. It gives the impres- 
sion of fighting with extreme bitter- 
ness not only the government but also 
its own party members’ whose 
thoughts are more concerned with the 
fate of Europe than with the immedi- 
ate popularity of their party. On the 
other hand, Dr. Adenauer, the Bund 


Premier, cares very little for the co- 
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operation of the parliament, for bi- 
partisan teamwork with the opposi- 
tion where it is necessary, for the 
understanding support of the whole 
in short, for really demo- 





people 
cratic leadership. While he recalls a 
very enlightened autocrat. his main 
opponent, attacking him with a 
voice the like of which Germany has 
not heard since Lasalle and which it 
does not particularly care to hear. 
reminds you of a bitter, frustrated, 
ambitious total oppositionist. lt is a 
déja-vue of German history—thus the 
kings and the leaders of the “people’s 
party” used to fight with each other 
between 1850 and 1870. 

As a matter of fact, Germany in 
most of her real life is today rebuild- 
ing her order of the nineteenth 
century, when her little states were 
ruled by their more or less autocratic 
potentates and their powerful and at 
times rather liberal-minded bureau- 
cracies, while the citizenry stood by. 
peaceful and private people, uncon- 
cerned with political matters, which 
they either approved or rejected in 
their totality from outside and far- 
away. It was the time when American 
vublic opinion believed in the stereo- 
type of the peaceful German:: peace- 
ful and reasonably just as was this 
state, it was in no respect a democ- 
racy. This movement to a juste milieu, 
which by itself would not endanger 
other nations, and would domesti- 
cally be a great advance over Hitler- 
ism toward a more peaceful and just 
society, outlines the present German 


“restoration.” 


ESCAPIST FANTASY 


But there could hardly be anything 
more “as iffish” than this restoration 
to nineteenth-century quietism in the 
middle of the twentieth century, and. 
for that matter, in a country on whose 
West 


meet in armed enmity. Herr Goethe 


soil quite literally East and 


could afford to study his mineral 
collection and with grandiose gesture 
to ignore the troops of Napoleon, 
the dictator and would-be world 
conqueror, when they entered the 


town of Weimar and marched in 





front of his house with martial revo- 
lutionary songs. Many Germans to- 
day, only a short distance from the 
Iron Curtain behind which the Soviet 
troops are camping, try to repeat 
Goethe’s act on a mass basis, and to 
live as if there were no lethal danger 
to their life and liberty from across 
their Eastern frontier. Where, as in 
most endangered West Berlin, this 
calmness is simply an antidote and 
defense against hysteria and unbear- 
able fear, and action is taken in mo- 
ments of need, it is healthy and 
brave. But in West Germany it leads 
to the mass fantasy that a danger will 
disappear when you act as if it were 
not there—a fantasy which has been 





Beruin's fighting Mayor, Ernst Reuter 
“The ablest leaders are being put on ice” 


built up to the widespread West 
German theory that German partici- 
pation in the European defense 
against the Soviets. or “German mili- 
tarization,” would provoke Stalin to 
attack Germany and to unleash the 
Third World War. Only a handful of 
men, most of them living and active 
in West Berlin, are denouncing and 
combating this attitude. For Berlin, 
which has already been thrown into 
a situation in which it had to resist 
or surrender, and which chose free- 
dom, has woken up to the reality. 
Only if West Germany can similarly 
learn to see the world “as is” rather 
than the world “as if,” will she be 
able to cope with it in a healthy way. 


The New Leader 











The Case of 
HAYA DE LA TORRE 


HE CASE of Victor Raul Haya de 

la Torre has great significance for 
the future of Latin America and of 
United States relations with that part 
of the world. It not only endangers 
the life of probably the greatest 
democratic figure in Latin America. 
and highlights the disastrous trend 
toward totalitarianism in that area, 
but is also having repercussions on 
the Inter-American System. 

In 1945, Peru held what amounted 
to the first democratic election in its 
history. The result was the retirement 
of dictator Manuel Prado and the 
capture of the lower house of Con- 
gress by the Aprista party, of which 
Haya de la Torre is chief. For the 
next three years, Peru enjoyed a 
democratic regime. with free speech 
and assembly, and rapid growth of 
popular political institutions. 

However, the Old 
hard. The reactionary clique of land- 
lords, politicians and military men 


Regime died 


which had dominated the nation since 
the Conquest feared above all else 
the Aprista Apristas, 
predominantlly — an 


party. The 
though urban 
middle-class and working-class party. 
made a special appeal to the Indian 
masses who make up most of the 
country’s population. They threatened 
the very basis of the Old Regime— 
the feudal iandholding system, hand- 
ed down from Spanish colonial times, 
which has enabled a small group of 
landowners to dominate the Indians 
economically, socially and politically. 

For three years, from June 1945 
to October 1948, the Old Regime at- 
tacked the Apristas ceaselessly and 
with increasing boldness in the press, 
on the political platform, and by in- 
nuendo and rumor. The latter, mean- 
while, lacked a majority in the Sen- 
ate, and had to deal with a President, 
Jose Bustamante Rivero, who was not 
an Aprista and became increasingly 
jealous of their popularity. 

Tension between Bustamante and 
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the Apristas culminated in an_at- 
tempted revolt by the Peruvian Navy 
on October 3, 1948, in which a min- 
ority faction of the Aprista party was 
apparently involved, but which did 
not have the backing of Haya and 
responsible leaders. 
Bustamante took advant- 


other party 
President 
age of the insurrection to outlaw the 
party. Many 


caught by surprise and jailed. 


Aprista leaders were 


Haya de la Torre himself went in- 
to hiding. In December. he took 
refuge in the Colombian Embassy in 
Lima. This was in the best tradition 
of Latin 
long been standard procedure for 


(American politics. It has 


political refugees and defeated par- 
ticipants in civil war to seek sanc- 
tuary in the embassies of other Latin 
American countries and then obtain 
safe conduct out of the country. 
However, the military dictatorship 
of General Manuel Odria. which had 
overthrown the Bustamante adminis- 
tration on October 28. 1948. refused 
to grant Haya de la Torre safe con- 
duct. Instead. it maintained that he 
was merely a common criminal and 


When the 


Colombians refused, a veritable siege 


should be surrendered. 


of the Embassy began. 

This situation has continued since 
December 1948. 
1950. the Colombian and Peruvian 


Finally, early in 


governments submitted the whole 
question to the International Court 
of Justice in The Hague. This step 
was generally regarded as a face- 
saving device by the Peruvian gov- 
ernment. Few thought that the Court 
could fail to recognize the time- 
honored Latin American trad.iion of 
political refuge. On November 21, 
however, the Court ruled by over- 
whelming majorities (1) that no 


country had the right to decide 
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unilaterally whether or not a man is 
a political refugee, and (2) that 
Haya de la Torre is not a criminal. 

The Hague decision aroused a 
storm of comment in Latin America 
and the United States. The second 
part of the decision stirred little ob- 
jection, except from the Peruvian 
government, which immediately de- 
manded that Haya be turned over to 
it for prosecution. The first part, 
however, was generally depiored. By, 
saying that no nation can unilaterally 
rule a person a political refugee, the 
Court virtually stated that the natiov 
persecuting him must also agree that 
he is a political refugee. 

Latin Americans have pointed out 
that, if this decision is upheld, future 
revolutions will be much _ bloodier. 
There will be every incentive for a 
rebellious group, facing violent re- 
venge in the event of defeat, to fight 
to the bitter end. 

Moreover, the Hague decision 
promises to have serious results for 
the Inter-American System. Several 
leading Latin Americans have already 
urged that the Latin American na- 
tions refuse to ratify the Bogota 
agreement of 1948, which provided 
that disputes among the American na- 
tions should be submitted to the 
Hague Tribunal for adjudication. 

Finally, there is the question of 
Haya de la Torre himself, who is a 
symbol of democratic progress in 
Latin America. Formerly anti-Amer- 
ican, he was won over by the Good 
Neighbor policy, and has backed the 
U.S. both in World War II and the 
present could war. If we refuse to in- 
tervene to save Haya’s life, and allow 
him to fall into the hands of the 
Odria dictatorship, what little reputs- 
tion for democracy we still enjoy in 
Latin America will disappear. 








CHAMBERLAIN 


INSTON CHURCHILL is_ the 
unique and _ unsurpassed 
chronicler of World War II. There 
will never be any Roosevelt war 
memoirs. If Stalin has committed any 
of his reflections to paper, they are 
likely to be kept secret indefinitely. 
Churchill remains the only mem- 
ber of the Big Three in a position to 
describe the events of which he was, 
in the old Latin phrase, a great part. 
And, unlike some men of action, he 
is superbly qualified for the role of 
historian. His prose crackles with 
the evocative image, the brilliant turn 
of phrase, the crisp expression that 
tells much in few words. Here are a 
few examples from The Hinge of 
Fate, the fourth and latest volume of 
his story of the war: 


“If we could not send an army we 
could at any rate send a man.” 

“It was like carrying a large lump 
of ice to the North Pole.” 

And, after describing such exag- 
gerated Russian “security measures” 
as Molotov’s insistence on sleeping 
with a pistol under his pillow while 
a guest at Churchill’s country estate 
at Chequers: 

“It is always right, especially in 
time of war, to take precautions 
against danger, but every effort 
should be made to measure its reality. 
The simplest test is to ask oneself 
whether the other side have any in- 
terest in killing the person con- 
cerned.” 

Churchill’s preceding volume de- 
scribed the forging of “the grand 
alliance,” the events which led up to 
the involvement of the Soviet Union 
and the United States in the war. 
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How the Hinge 
Of Fate Turned 


Although this represented an addi- 
tion of military and industrial poten- 
tial that made eventual victory almost 
certain, the year 1941 was marked 
by a series of grave defeats. 

The visible tide of battle continued 
to run against the United Nations un- 
til the last months of 1942. Churchill 
is obliged to record in this volume 
two stunning British defeats: the loss 
of Singapore to the Japanese in Feb- 
ruary 1942 and the surrender of 
Tobruk to Rommel’s desert army in 
June of the same year. 

The Soviet counter-offensive which 
rolled back the Germans from the 
Volga and the Caucasus, Montgom- 
ery’s decisive victory over Rommel 
at El Alamein and the landing of 
British and American troops in 
North Africa occurred in one month, 
November 1943. This was the equiva- 
lent of the Northern victories at 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg in July 
1863. Churchill sums up this final 
shift in the fortunes of war in the 
concluding sentences of his book: 

“Soon the German nation was to 
be alone in Europe, surrounded by 
an infuriated world in arms. The 
leaders of Japan were already con- 
scious that their onslaught had 
passed its zenith. Together, soon 
Great Britain and the United States 
would have the mastery of the Oceans 
and Air. The hinge had turned.” 

Churchill’s intimate account of his 
relations with Stalin and Roosevelt 
ranks high among the many interest- 
ing revelations in his work. The 
author went to Moscow, in August 
1942, to break the news that there 
would be no second front in Europe 
and to announce the planned _in- 


vasion of North Africa. Stalin’s re- 
action varied sharply. At first, he ac- 
cepted the news calmly. At a later 
meeting, he was surly to the point of 
being insulting. 

Churchill’s sharpest disagreement 
with Roosevelt was over the latter’s 
rather insistent suggestion that self- 
government be given to India during 
the war. The complicated question of 
the origin and responsibility for the 
“unconditional surrender” policy in- 
augurated at Casablanca is dealt with 
in detail. Churchill defends this 
policy (although Roosevelt was its 
initiator) on the ground that the 
peace terms actually proposed were 
far more ruthless than the phrase 
“unconditional surrender” would 
suggest. 

This argument is a devastating 
commentary on the ineptitude of 
Western statesmanship; the sensible 
moderation of Pitt, Castlereagh and 
Wellington during and after the 
Napoleonic Wars would have been a 
good model for Roosevelt and 
Churchill to imitate. Nor is Church- 
ill’s argument that the Atlantic Chart- 
er did not apply to the Axis powers 
convincing. 

With the irony of Greek tragedy, 
the shadow of the moral and political 
problem of appeasing one ruthless 
dictatorship in order to defeat an- 
others falls over this book. As early 
as March 1942, we find Churchill 
writing to Roosevelt: “The principles 
of the Atlantic Charter ought not to 
be construed so as to deny Russia 
the frontiers she occupied when Ger- 
many attacked her.” 

What this meant in the sacrifice of 
civilized values is all the more poig- 
nant because Churchill makes no 
secret of his conviction that the 
Soviet authorities were guilty of the 
horrible Katyn massacre. No doubt. 
Churchill will be obliged to deal 
more fully with this issue of appease- 
ment in the concluding volume of his 
series, which might well be entitled 
Defeat in Victory, to borrow the title 
of former Polish Ambassador to 
Washington Jan Ciechanowski’s ad- 
mirable book of war memoirs. 


The New Leader 
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An Examination of Ezra Pound. 
Edited by Peter Russell. 
New Directions. 266 pp. $3.75. 


THE COMMITTEE which gave the 
Bollingen award to Ezra Pound 
fought bravely for some essential dis- 
tinctions: poetry has to be judged as 
poetry and not as something else; 
poetry is not patriotism; the poem is 
not the same as the poet. 

The present collection of tributes 
to Pound, edited by Peter Russell, 
shows that it is as difficult for Pound’s 
admirers to keep these distinctions 
straight as it is for his enemies. The 
essays are mostly recent, and with 
important exceptions (Eliot, Edith 
Sitwell, Tate, Hemingway and Wynd- 
ham Lewis) were written by com- 
paratively young and _ little-known 
American and English critics. The 
essayists are very bright, literate and 
well-informed, but most of them do 
not find it possible to separate the 
poetry from the poet: “. . . yet per- 
haps the clearest concrete impression 
The Cantos leave with us,” writes 
G. S. Fraser in one of the most de- 
tached and genuinely critical pieces 
in the volume, “after we have reject- 
ed their myth and accepted their 
truth, is one of Pound the man. It is 
perhaps Pound the man at the centre 
of The Cantos that prevents them 
falling apart into mere fragmentary 
chaos.” 

Most of these critics have very 
deeply committed themselves to The 
Cantos (“the first comparably semi- 
nal poem in English since Paradise 
Lost”) and they just can’t believe 
that a man can be wrong politically 
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and still produce so good a political 
poem. They are nearly all driven to 
extenuate or praise Pound politically. 
Actually, we are told, Pound is 
“intensely patriotic,” a “classical, 
humanist, aristocratic” Republican in 
the best tradition of Thomas Jeffer- 





EZRA POUND: GOOD AND WRONG? 


son and Brooks Adams! Either the 
broadcasts over the Rome radio dur- 
ing the war are minimized as “un- 
realistic” and Pound’s anti-Semitism 
denied, or else it is discovered that 
there is, after all, a good deal to be 
said for Pound’s variety of Fascism 
and Jew-baiting. 

To talk this way about Pound and 
his politics, as that excellent pamph- 
let, “The Case against the Saturday 
Review of Literature,” pointed out, is 


not to decide the merits of The Can- 
tos as poetry. But An Examination of 
Ezra Pound shows that there is a 
clear relationship between the ability 
(or the desire) to admire The Cantos 
as a whole and the ability (or the de- 
sire) to take Pound’s political ideas 
seriously in their own right. To help 
us take them seriously Russell prints 
some long, solemn and sympathetic 
essays—with some amazing state- 
ments in them—on such subjects as 
“Towards an A.B.C. of History,” 
“Some Considerations arising from 
Ezra Pound’s Conception of the 
Bank,” “Ezra Pound: Some Notes on 
his Philosophy.” 

Obviously political elements and 
allusions take on quite different char- 
acter as the material of a formally 
achieved poem. But it works the other 
way, too. If a poem really operates 
totally as a poem, it gives new status 
to the political elements as _ political 
elements, reorganizes attitudes to- 
ward them, no matter how we dis- 
tinguish in formal analysis between 
the intrinsic relationships which con- 
stitute the poem’s character as a 
poem, and the extrinsic relationships 
which constitute its general role in 
the culture. “To try to separate the 
poetic essence from the didactic sub- 
stance of the poem,” Peter Russell 
says of The Cantos, “would be value- 
less pedantry or, at best, adolescent 
romantic aestheticism.” 

In the unfortunate dialectics of 
literary controversy, pro-Pound has 
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POUND CONTINUED 


been made equivalent with pro- 
Poetry, with an emotional, partisan 
need to defy the Philistines. Any 
criticism may play into the hands of 
the enemy, as liberals used to feel of 
criticism of the Soviet Union in the 
thirties. Pound is made the master 
again, and Eliot the shrewd and tal- 
ented disciple. Money Reform and 
Fascism become more fashionably 
topical than Original Sin and An- 
glicanism, and a lot of yesterday’s 
critical absolutes are calmly tossed 
out the window. After the long re- 
ligio-critical hiatus of the forties. it 
is now proper, as in the thirties, to 
tie up literature with political reform. 
But what reform it is! To history and 
economics, “Pound is a genial, if 
exacting, guide.” says Henry Swabey. 
To prove Pound right, Swabey cites 
John T. Flynn and Charles Beard on 
the evils of the New Deal and cites 
the grand-niece of D. G. Rossetti on 
the virtues of Fascism. “Italians are 
none the less afflicted with an unre- 
ceptiveness to new ideas that. in one’s 
most despairing moments,” writes 
John Drummond, “almost forces one 
to maintain that Fascism’s greatest 


crime was not that it was too hard 
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on the Italians, but that it was not 
hard enough.” Max Wykes-Joyce 
praises Pound’s Fascism as necessary 
for economic revolution, “‘a revolu- 
tion for certain standards,” “pleasure 
at a ruler who ruled.” Pound, he 
says, was not an anti-Semite, but a 
hater of usury. “Among the usurers, 
however, there are so many Jews, 
and against that sort of Jew, Pound 
is justly merciless.” “He tends,” says 
Brian Soper, “to exclude from his 
favor elements he considers alien to a 
proper Aulturgesellschaft.” 

Just mercilessness to Jews was a 
common phenomenon in Europe at 
the time Pound was_ broadcasting 
from Rome. Yet though the Pisan 
Cantos dwell on his own imprison- 
ment, “in which,” says John Drum- 
mond, “Pound suffered the refined 
tortures of modern scientific sav- 
agery, Pound’s ideographic method, 
the “holoscoptic poetic vision” of 
The Cantos contains no images of 
the deaths of usurers or “Yids” at 
Belsen or Auschwitz, though such 
images are evoked by the “didactic” 
substance of the poem and are imag- 
inatively required in it. We know 
from William Carlos Williams that 
Pound himself was callous to mass 
deaths, that he referred jokingly to 
“fresh meat on the Russian steppes,” 
and considered Franco’s civil war the 
draining of a mosquito swamp. Yet 
it is precisely Pound’s justice which 
is publicly praised by Jewish critics 
in this country. 

The reason is that Pound has be- 
come the hero of anti-liberalism as 
well as of anti-philistinism. Liberal 
and democratic stereotypes have been 
under increasing attack by literary 
critics. and often for very good rea- 
son. But this 
largely dissociated from any positive 


criticism has _ been 


political program. Pound, however, 
did have a political program of ex- 
travagant positiveness, and he offend- 
ed liberalism at its most sensitive 
points, its hatred of Fascism and 
anti-Semitism. Many critics who ad- 
mired him as a poet and stimulator 
of good art did not like this, but 
they knew that to expect great men 





and historic acts to be free of evil 
and ambiguity was itself a sign of 
“liberalism”; they were inhibited, 
and especially if they were Jews, 
from attacking Pound in what might 
seem a conventionally liberal way. 
Nor were most pro-poetry 
really frank about their response to 
The Cantos themselves. As _ Karl 
Shapiro said at the time of the Bol- 
lingen award, “For reasons of per- 
sonal loyalty, which one must respect, 
and for reasons of sectarian literary 


critics 


loyalty, which one may or may not 
respect, few poets anywhere are ina 
position to say what they really think 
of Pound’s work.” 

The situation has not improved 
since, and there has been very little 
candid, human and sensible discus- 
sion, not only of the distinction be- 
tween poetry and politics, but of their 
relation to each other and to the 
American cultural situation generally. 
But into the vacuum caused by the 
restraint and reticence of some of 
our best critics rush those who as a 
result of the Pound vogue are now 
reéxamining politics under Pound’s 
“oenial but exacting guidance.” We 
see them in this volume hard at work, 
in the name of poetry or snobbery, to 
rehabilitate reactionary politics at its 
most crankish and cruel. This is the 
exact complement of what the Satur- 
day Review of Literature was doing 
in its original attacks on the Bollin- 
gen award, and should be hit just as 
hard in the name of both politics and 


poetry. 
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The Case of Comrade Tulayev. 
By Victor Serge. 
Doubleday. 306 pp. $3.00. 


THE BASIC MORAL WEAKNESS of 
most men in “responsible positions” 
is their ability to respect rulers who 
wield great power, no matter how evil 
or arbitrary its foundations. Put the 
right uniform on a criminal, call him 
“Duce,” 
“Generalissimo,” and most politicians 


“Fuehrer,” “Caudillo” or 
will treat him with the consideration 
which rightfully belongs to his vic- 
tims. In his grim satire, Nineteen 
Eighty-Four, George Orwell has de- 
scribed the abyss to which homage 
before such power leads. 

In our world, only a little more 
than a generation removed from 
1984, this deadly failing afflicts not 
nearly so much the 800 million un- 
happy human beings from Prague to 
Shanghai who are forced to gaze at 
giant billboards of Big Brother, as 
those diplomats. generals and opin- 
ion-molders of the “free” world who 
are so blinded by the facade of totali- 
tarian power that they cannot see the 
gangrenous body and mind behind 
it. What they lack is the 20-20 vision 
of the child in Andersen’s fairy tale 
of the emperor’s clothes. 

It remains for the unafraid mind 
to see through the facade to the inner 
ruins of a one-man system 5uilt on 
lies, violence and moral ‘epravity. 
The late Victor Serge had such a 
mind and, perhaps more important. 
such a heart. In The Case of Com- 
rade Tulayev, Serge has left a true 
portrait of the criminal whose outer 
appearance of might has given so 
many leaders of the “free” world an 
easy excuse for their faltering cour- 
age, their scant faith in the cause of 
human freedom, their frightened— 
and frightening—retreat to helter- 
skelter expediency and moral com- 
promise in our greatest crisis. 

Serge, who knew Stalin in Moscow, 
and Stalinism both as a political pris- 
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oner in Siberia and as a hounded ex- 
ile in France and Mexico, has suc- 
ceeded where political biographers 
have failed. Neither in Souvarine’s 
work, Deutscher’s, nor in Trotsky’s 
unfinished biography is Stalin nearly 
this Just as 
Tolstoy saw, through the eyes of the 


as alive as in novel. 


wounded Prince Andrei, that which 
was vain and paltry even in Napo- 
leon, so Victor Serge has brought to 
harsh life the smaller figure of Stal- 
in, laying bare the face and soul 
Stalin would recognize in the mirror 
as his own. 

Victor Serge’s success in this re- 
spect is so remarkable that one is 
tempted to overlook the defects of his 
novel. His individual character 
studies of the 


around the dictator are all striking. 


condemned men 
But they do not reveal the deeper 
flaws in that self-destroying breed of 
Leninists who started with the belief 
that a better world could be built on 
a sea of unavenged tears and ended 
by believing nothing, not even in the 
dignity of death. As a result, their 
end does not flow with altogether 
convincing pathos from their start. 
Another fault is that—despite the 
preface that “any attempt to estab- 
lish a precise connection between 
characters or episodes in this book 
and known historical personages 
would be without justification”—un- 
less one knows nothing of the history 
of the Russian Communist party, one 
is constantly reminded of Rykov. 
Kamenev and other members of Len- 
in’s Old Guard. The result is the con- 
fusion of incomplete parallels which 
only the wholly uninitiated reader is 
spared. Tolstoy was powerful enough 
to give us both Napoleon and Prince 
and Platon Kar- 
make the _ historical 


Andrei. Kutuzov 


ataev. and to 


figures and the men whom his imag- 


ination created live with equal fidelity 
and passion. But where Serge’s char- 
acters are truly fictional, they are 
only shadows. Serge uses Kostia, the 
obscure young man whose impulsive 
assassination of “Comrade Tulayev” 
of the Central Committee starts the 
chain of purges that carries the last 
of the “believing” Bolsheviks to their 
death, to symbolize the coming tri- 
umph of ordinary life over the night- 
mare world which the doomed mem- 
bers of Lenin’s sect (including their 
implacable chief) have created for 
themselves. But Kostia never becomes 
more than a smiling counter-poster 
to the horrid placards of Big Brother. 

The Stalin who stalks these pages 
under the thin alias of “the Chief” 
(and sometimes actually as “Yossif,” 
the Russian for “Joseph”) is very 
much alive—from our first meeting 
with him on the walk along the outer 
wall of the Kremlin, his fleeting ap- 
pearances during the MVD interro- 
gation of “suspects” and at inquisi- 
torial sessions of the Party high 
command, to his brief but most pene- 
trating self-revelations before his 
comrade of pre-revolutionary days. 
“Ivan Kondratiev.” 

Serge recognizes Stalin’s shrewd 
intelligence and incredible will. but 
he sees far beyond the obvious at- 
tributes which have impressed for- 
eign statesmen. When Kondratiev is 
called to the Kremlin for his final 
audience, he perceives “the same old 
gray fleshy face, the low. deeply 
lined forehead, the small russet eyes 
with the uncompromising look, the 
hard look of a forsaken man.” 

Kondratiev, known the 
Chief from his earliest days and has 
watched his bitter climb to the top. 


who has 


passes this last judgment: 


“You are alone, brother, absolutely 
alone, with all the poisoned docu- 
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EMPEROR’S CLOTHES 


ments you have ordered into exist- 
ence. Where are they leading you? 
You will drown at the end of the 
road, brother. I pity you. Terrible 
days are coming, and you will be 
alone with millions of lying faces, 
alone with huge portraits of yourself 
placarded over the fronts of build- 
ings. alone with ghosts whose skulls 
show the round hole of a bullet. alone 
at the summit of a pyramid of their 
bones, alone with this country which 
has forsaken itself, which has been 
betrayed by you, you who are loyal 
as we too are loyal, you who are mad 
with loyalty, mad with suspicions, 
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mad with jealousies you have re- 
pressed all your life... Your life has 
been black, you alone see yourself 
approximately as you are, weak, 
weak, driven mad by problems, weak 
and loyal, and evil because under the 
armor you will never take off, in 
which you will die, taut with will, 
you are feeble, you are nothing. That 
is your tragedy.” 


That is Stalin’s tragedy. But it is 
a far greater tragedy for the rest of 
mankind that those upon whose lead- 
ership we all must rely in order to 





defeat and destroy “Yossif,” are un- 
able to see him as he really is, 
stripped of his armor, as Victor 
Serge, the man and the novelist, has 
seen him. The Case of Comrade Tul- 
ayev, is therefore, both less and more 
than a remarkable novel; less_be- 
cause today’s reality intrudes too 
forcibly; more because it is Serge’s 
final plea, from the grave, that we 
find the courage and integrity to 
recognize the face of the enemy be- 
fore we, too, plunge into the abyss. 
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Witch Hunt: The Revival of Heresy. 
By Carey McWilliams. 
Little, Brown. 361 pp. $3.50. 


IN READING this latest volume by 
Carey McWilliams, an intriguing the- 
oretical problem occurred to me. 
What would be the appropriate “lib- 
eral” response if someone should sud- 
denly make the electrifying discovery 
that witches, after all, really do exist? 
The response from some quarters 
would certainly be not unpredictable. 
Mr. McWilliams, for example, would 
immediately reach for his quill and 
begin inditing a book called Red 
Hunt: The Revival of Heresy, in 
which he would argue that any witch 
has a moral right to be chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission until 
proved guilty of an overt act, like ex- 
ploding a bomb over New York City. 

The question arose because there 
are long stretches in this volume in 
which the author seems hardly aware 
that Communists exist. Or, to be more 
precise, he knows that they exist, but 
he doesn’t know what they are. He 
seems to have them mixed up with 
the Unitarians. They are, he says, 
75.000 Americans of varying views 
and temperaments, some loyal and 
some (as luck would have it) dis- 
loyal, who are the proponents in this 
country of that great “economic revo- 
lution” (that’s what he calls it) which 
has swept across Europe and Asia. 
They have been attacked only because 
they are an easy mark for the heresy 


hunters who are trying to impress 
the orthodoxies of American capital- 
ism on all of us. “Today,” says Mr. 
McWilliams, capitalism 
has_ entered 


“American 
upon its ideological 
phase—that is, its presuppositions 
have now been given formal ideolo- 
gical statement and its underlying 
assumptions have been crystallized as 
doctrine; not to accept these presup- 
positions and assumptions is to run 
the risk of being called ‘un-Ameri- 
can.” In other words, the boys on 
Thirteenth Street are a bunch of vil- 
lage atheists, heterodox economists. 
and agrarian reformers. What they 
emphatically are not is an agency of a 
foreign power. In describing the 
Communist-control measures of re- 
cent years, Mr. McWilliams winks 
knowingly at the reader and says, 
“the clever thing to do, of course, is 
to brand the heretics as ‘agents of a 
foreign power.’ since this puts them, 
immediately, in the position of being 
‘enemies’ in a state of war and. there- 
fore, opponents to be destroved. if 
need be, by warlike methods.” Just to 
prove that a Communist can be loyal, 
he cites the testimony of Hans Frei- 
stadt, who should know because he 
was a Party member while working 
under an A.E.C. fellowship. “He 
made it quite clear,” the author re- 
ports, “that under no circumstances 


would he disclose secret information 
to unauthorized persons.” Some read- 
ers might be disposed to object that 
Harry Gold, Alger Hiss, Klaus Fuchs 
and Judy Coplon had said the same 
thing before they were caught. But 
Mr. McWilliams handles their cases 
easily enough. He doesn’t mention 
them. Well, yes, he does mention 
Judy Coplon once. He says that 
things have got so bad we can’t accept 
“the madness of love” as an excuse 
nowadays unless it is accompanied 
by denunciation of other suspects. 
Since Mr. McWilliams is under the 
impression that Communists are get- 
ting it in the neck simply because of 
their views on sociology, he is nat- 
urally, as a good “liberal,” opposed to 
the whole works: to the government 
loyalty program, the House Com- 
mittee on Activities, 
the “oath” requirements at different 


Un-American 


universities, the Dondero attacks on 
Communism in modern art. He has 
found it unnecessary to distinguish 
between, say, the simple-minded 
Americanism of a college president 
who throws out professors with 
goatees, and the rules against Stal- 
inists in atomic energy laboratories. 
He’s against it all. This approach ob- 
viously simplifies the problem enor- 
mously for the orthodox “liberal”— 
and for the Communists. 
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The New Italian Writers. An Anthology from Botteghe Obscure. 


Edited by Marguerite Caetani. 
New Directions. 477 pp. $3.50. 


“ALONE and without hope,” says 
the narrator of Landolfi’s Cancro- 
regina. 

Tommaso Landolfi speaks frankly 
and boldly of a feeling more or less 
implicit in the majority of stories in 
this collection. This feeling is in fact 
the hero of his tale, and, as he is a 
hero with whom we are all acquaint- 
ed, Signor Landolfi has done an ex- 
He has 


brought his hero of a feeling before 


tremely courageous thing. 


the very keenest judges. He fights his 
bull before an audience of toreros. 

The narrator. too, is a writer. One 
day he is visited by an escaped luna- 
tic. Not quite a lunatic, however; he 
is also a mathematician, a physicist, 
a genius who has invented a machine, 
the Cancroregina, or cancer-queen, 
which will take him to the moon. 

“As you know,” says the scientist, 
“a lunatic has no claim to the right 
of revealing truth and even less of 
demonstrating it, lest their edifice 
crumble and fall; and so like Galileo, 
I spent two years in offering them a 
telescope of which they consistently 
refused to avail themselves.” 

He invites the narrator to make the 
voyage to the moon with him, and 
though our hero, the personified feel- 
ing—he is somehow related to our 
rapid-striding friend, the impossible 
performer of the surrealist story, but 
without — the 
though this hero of ours sees that 


old-timer’s gayety— 
the inventor is cracked he is never- 
theless able to consider separately 
the question of going to the moon. 
“Except for the fear of what might 
happen, what had I to lose? Was I 
not preparing myself or at least 


studying all possible means by which 
to leave this world? Here was a man 
who seemed to have divined my in- 
tention and wanted to help me, even 
though it might be in a highly un- 
expected manner. And then again, 
was not anything better than my life 
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Italian Fiction: Without Hope 


Reviewed by Saul Bellow 


Author of “Dangling Man” and “The Victim”; 
Contributor, “Partisan Review”, “Commentary” 


and perhaps even better than the 
death for which I was longing? Cer- 
tainly nothing could be worse than 
my present condition whatever the 
truth might be regarding his inven- 
tion. | was desperate and he spoke 
to me of hope, or at least of some- 
thing new. Existence was abhorrent 
to me, and he offered me some means 
of reconciliation with it through ad- 
venture, even though it was only by 
offering me a belief in something 
that would help me overcome the nar- 
row limits in which I struggled as in 
a dark prison, and not in the material 
manner he suggested.” 

The thing cannot be more plainly 
stated. The dose of life is so nasty 
that he is ready to spill the bottle. 
Why, then, write stories. Are we near 
the end of stories? The question soon 
will be one of how much art the 
writer can bring to such utterances. 
for that is the real measure of his 
sanity, durability and patience, his 
will to master his disgust, not to be 
undone, of his tenaciousness against 
death. 


Well, Landolfi 


nevertheless, write a story. There is 


Tomasso does, 


a queer, cranky sort of resistance in 
him and in his narrator; he doesn’t 
give up; he is passionately interested 
in what happens. Even stylistically he 
is ingenious, and leads the reader 
with a comic hope, as the loony in- 
ventor leads the narrator. So then, 
coraggio! 


Soon the life-weary writer is 
climbing a mountain peak to the 
cavern where the inventor has hidden 
Cancroregina. The wall of the cav- 
ern is blasted and the two leave the 
earth and make for the moon in 
spirals. But before the voyage is half 
over the inventor becomes violently 
insane and tries to murder our feel- 
ing-hero who, to save himself, pushes 
the inventor from the machine into 
outer space. There he follows, a satel- 
lite, bumping his head on the win- 
dows. Only a literary man, the hero 
can’t solve the mystery of the con- 
trols and so he must run a course be- 
tween the earth and the moon, unable 
to reach either. The machine now re- 
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veals not mere balkiness but a demon 
will of its own. It was made to fly, 
and it flies, but it will not accept a 
destination. 

“Alone and without hope,” there- 
fore. “But how can one live like this, 
without anything, without even a 
future or a distant hope?” But hadn’t 
anything been preferable to life on 
earth? Yes, and our hero says he 
doesn’t regret the old ball. But then 
he declares that he now does love life 
itself. Naturally, as long as he goes 
on consenting to the next breath. And 
then he does begin to lament losing 
the earth, in his intermediate state 
between life and death. And of course 
he realizes that he had always been 
in such a mid-state. 

The end of this is madness. a wife 
weeping for her husband in_ the 
director’s office of a mental institu- 
tion. Cancroregina is flying upstairs 
Even this Dr. 
Caligari variety of resolution. be- 


in one of the wards. 


cause of the nakedness of the feeling. 
doesn’t give pampered judgment the 
chance to say, “That’s been done be- 
fore.” 

Most of the contributors to this 
volume share, in their degree, this 
feeling of Tommaso Landoifi’s. They 
are waiting for life to be justified, 
for it to be necessary, for the misery 
of boredom to be lifted, for still an- 
other adventure (but they have had 
quite a remarkable adventure; no 
matter, it wasn’t remarkable enough). 
Anyway, you see that they are wait- 
ing. They don’t seize the issue as 
recklessly as he does. After all, they 
are writers, writers are conservative. 
With utter disgust or hopelessness 
comes silence, and silence. of course, 
is the end of literature. No, they 
wish still to play. Even Signor Lan- 
dolfi wants to, and that wish is a sure 
sign of life. Death, we know, is all 
silence and undoes complication. 
Thus writers are conservative in the 
root sense of the word. Meanwhile, 
unable to assert all that they need to 
assert in order to warrant writing, 
they wait. 

Guglielmo Petroni in The House Is 
Moving goes into the heroism of 
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waiting in silence. “To know how to 
wait is the most difficult task, no one 
knows how to do it; but there is an 
end even for those who do not know 
tas woe 


waiting probably has more social 


how to wait. Toil, patience. 


merit than Landolfi’s impatience, his 
hero, Ugo Gattegna, refuses to know 
of war or other madnesses of man- 
the papers, 
ignores armies and sits waiting at 
home. It is too bad that Petroni’s 
That is because he 
has a short answer to a long woe. Sit- 


kind, does not read 


novel is tedious. 


ting it out, even with a brave man, 
we tend to get sleepy. The other 
writers, also waiting, amuse them- 
selves at least. Admirably Italian. 
Vasco Pratolini relates an anecdote 
about the working girls of Sanfredi- 
ano in Florence and their “Bob”— 
for Robert Taylor—or Don Giovanni. 
They unite against him, tear off his 
clothes, and he meekly marries one 
of them. There’s really not enough 
fun in this to bear the weight of a 
hundred pages. Waiting makes one 


invent nervously repetitious pastimes. 
Mario Soldati in The Window tries 
something British and rather fashion- 
able, and instead of raising our 
hearts makes them sink with the 
recognition of certain universal bad 
habits, the work of anxious minds in 
need of diversion. 

“As soon as the soul of these men 
has passed from childlike mirth and 
unreasoning enjoyment to reflection, 
deep dejection about all earthly mis- 
ery takes their place and they see 
only the woe of life. Still this very 
pessimism is the ground whence their 
soul will soar up to the aspiration 
of a life of beauty and serenity. For 
at all times the vision of a sublime 
life has haunted the souls of men, 
and the gloomier the present is, the 
more strongly this aspiration will 
make itself felt.” The author of these 
words is the Dutch historian Hui- 
zinga, and he is writing of the 
fifteenth century. Do they indicate to 
us in the twentieth that our waiting 
need not be so dogged and grim? 





Fund Aids Refugee Writers 


A FUND TO AID anti-Communist in- 
tellectuals from Eastern Europe has 
been set up under the auspices of the 
Congress for Cultural Freedom and 
the International Rescue Committee. 
The fund, known as the Fund for In- 
tellectual Freedom, will help Russian 
and Balkan 
scientists continue their activities in 
the West. 

The Fund for Intellectual Freedom 
got under way when five writers— 


writers, artists and 


Graham Greene, John Dos Passos, 
James T. Farrell, Aldous Huxley and 
Arthur Koestler—decided to allocate 
fixed percentages of their income to 
aid refugee writers from Russia and 
the satellite dictatorships. Huxley as- 
signed ten per cent of all his Amer- 
ican royalties to the Fund; Greene, 
Farrell and Dos Passos ten per cent 
of their European royalties; and 
Koestler his earnings from the forth- 
coming American dramatization of 


Darkness at Noon. These funds have 
already enabled Mrs. Louis Fischer, 
working for the International Rescue 
Committee in Munich, to start a 
- "3 literary 


pn + Russian 





magazine among 
the displaced 
writers there. 
Other writers are 
contemplating 
similar contribu- 
tions and Arthur 
M. Schlesinger Jr. 
is now engaged 
in informing 
about 


KOESTLER 


American university circles 
destitute scholars and the role of the 
Fund for Intellectual Freedom. The 
law firm of Greenbaum, Wolff and 
Ernst in New York is advising the 
FIF without fee. Any further in- 
quiries about the Fund should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. H. R. Knickerbocker, 


Nyack, New York. 
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By Ramon Sender 


The Crisis of Naturalism 


HAVING SEEN some European films 
recently, I have again been thinking 
of something I find more and more 
curious, the inevitable crisis of nat- 
uralism and realism in the novel. No 
matter how detailed the psychological 
analysis, or how intense a dramatic 
situaiion based on exterior action 
may be, they will never offer us the 
simple perfection we find, for ex- 


ample, in The _ Bicycle Thief, 
Goupi Mains Rouges or Shoe- 


shine. And the problem of the mo- 
tion picture for literature is posed in 
the same terms as the problem in- 
animate photography posed for paint- 
ing eighty years ago. But we do not 
succeed in seeing it with the clarity 
with which the painters saw it then. 

When photography appeared— 
achieving at the end of the nineteenth 
century the perfection it has today— 
painters began to move away from 
anecdotic and representational paint- 
ing. Impressionism opened the way 
and other schools continued on up 
to cubism and the surprising versatil- 
ity of Picasso. Painting at the end 
of the last century liberated the im- 
agination offended by photography 
(that imagination which is _ fed 
through the eyes). On the other hand, 
the imagination which is nourished 
on the syntheses of understanding 
and which finds its field of expansion 
in pure abstraction (without ob- 
jects), tries in vain to liberate it- 
self. Realistic and naturalistic litera- 
ture is no longer enough. The cinema 
has it subjugated, reducing it to im- 
ages, and these are frequently more 
interesting than the ones that the 
authors suggest. 

The motion picture has no rival 
on the planes of naturalism and real- 
ism and will delay some time discov- 
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ering an enemy worthy of it. Most 
authors who cultivate the realistic 
and naturalistic trick (with their 
psychological analysis, their sur- 
prises, their little sex flash) only 
exist in large part as furnishers of 
the motion picture studios. However 
good their novels may be—and oc- 
casionally they are—they do nothing 
but humbly serve the cinema. This 
seems natural to me. What those 
authors are doing can be done better 
by photography in white, gray and 
black (classical realism) or in colors 
(naturalism). But it is very strange 
that literature has not yet achieved 
in relation to the cinema what paint- 
ing achieved at the beginning of the 
century in relation to photography. 
There are no authors the equivalent 
of Cézanne, Gaugin, Van Gogh, 
Modigliani, Mir6, Picasso. There is 
Joyce, of course, but Joyce is still 
scandal and continues to be in some 
way on the margin of circulation, 
while Picasso and Cézanne are uni- 
versally accepted. 

I do not forget that painting is 
much less responsible, socially speak- 
ing. than literature, because painting 
lacks the gift of persuasion and nor- 
mal contagion, or if it has it is only 
on the plane of esthetic values. Nor 
does painting have what we could 
call the interested interpretation of 
reality. Its images are motionless and 
have only one dimension, like music. 
They 
pleasure with projections in the more 
or less culitvated mind, but in addi- 
tion to that literature gives us an 
opinion of the world. The novel is 
suasive, and if it is original its or- 


afford us pleasure or dis- 


iginality is always dangerous. Many 
good bourgeois have in their living 
rooms copies of the self-portrait of 
Van Gogh where he appears with a 
bandaged ear. There is an arbitrary 
background of floating flowers and 


a warm confusion of sienna and blue. 
A novel about Van Gogh would have 
to explain that the bandage around 
his head was put on because he had 
cut off an ear one night and carried 
it wrapped in a newspaper to a 
brothel. In the analysis of his mad- 
ness, religious elements would have to 
intervene, because mystical spiritual- 
ism played an important role in the 
artist’s disorder. Such a book would 
be looked upon with suspicion by the 
good bourgeois. Sin does not exist, 
but scandal, yes. 

The cinema adds to the one dimen- 
sion of motionless photography, in- 
terpretation. In this the motion pic- 
ture is like literature—especially easy 
literature. If it would be popular. it 
must avoid originality. The villain— 
always represented by a man who 
does not shave—must die. The beau- 
tiful and innocent woman must 
triumph. This could be innocuous 
and give us only a sensation of en- 
joyment or displeasure, like painting. 
but as soon as an image moves it 
gives us an interpretation of society. 
as life and literary narrative do. 
There is nothing easier than to have 
an anniversary photograph made to 
give to the relatives. But every actor 
knows the immense difficulty existing 
in movement. No one knows how 
hard it is to walk until he has a 
movie camera in front of him. Move- 
ment is full of responsibility. A ges- 
ture represents an attitude from 
which the spectator can deduce noth- 
ing less than a concept of the world. 
That is why the first thing the cinema 
does with a novel full of that kind 
of interpretations is expurgate it and 
take away its last trace of originality. 
Originality is discrepancy and to be 
discrepant is to scandalize, as in the 
literary version of Van Gogh’s por- 
trait. The motion picture avoids orig- 
inality—discrepancy—because it is 
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not an art but an artifice and in- 
dustry. But since the cinema often 
deals with artistic values the indus- 
trialists can commit tremendous 
errors (which is what has happened 
in American production in recent 
years). In reality the social respon- 
sibilities of the motion picture are 
the same as those of the realistic and 
naturalistic novel with one addition: 
the intensity and universality of a 
genre that “enters through the eyes.” 

We all understand this. What is 
more difficult to understand is—as we 
said at the beginning—why the 
novel persists in realism and natural- 
ism when the cinema is more efficient 
in those fields—in spite of the ex- 
purgations—and when there is so 
much new terrain to explore. It can 


be said that the novel has—morally 
speaking—‘“more liberties” than the 
screen because it addresses the read- 
ers one by one and not an assembly 
gathered together in a public hall 
(scandal is offended modesty and 
one by one modesty is not offended), 
but we are all seeing that the French 
and Italian cinema goes as far as any 
naturalistic novel and has a clamor- 
ous success, 

From this one would seem to 
gather that development in other 
genres has been perfect and in lit- 
erature defective. Only thus can one 
explain the passion with which the 
American public listens to Stravinsky, 
to the most dissonant Frenchman, to 
the rare Falla of the Concerto for 
Harpsichord, and the virtuosity with 





which it appears to accept the paint- 
ing most contrary to traditional 
forms, while nevertheless holding it- 
self discreetly aloof from literary in- 
novations. The partisans of realism 
and habitual naturalism will say 
that this is something in their favor. 
But the truth is otherwise. A picture 
or a symphony does not change the 
moral order of a community, but 
Dostoevski’s Crime and Punishment, 
Stendhal’s The Red and the Black, 
and even Hugo’s Les Misérables, yes. 
Novels with the “new message” are 
today too provocative and ambitious. 
The reaction they impose on the 
reader is too radical. Dostoevski’s 
and Stendhal’s novels were also radi- 
cal in their time, but that was a very 
different time. 





Cast A Cold Eye. 
By Mary McCarthy. 


Harcourt Brace. 212 pp. $2.75. 


WHAT IS MOST STRIKING about the 
pieces in Cast a Cold Eye is the im- 
mense disparity between the style and 
the subject-matter. Every weapon 
stored in the arsenal of literature 
since John Lyly, outsize metaphysi- 
cal conceits, snapping Wildean para- 
doxes, Jamesian evocations of fleet- 
ing sensations, are employed against 
the most pathetic, down-at-the-heels 
group of people imaginable. While 
there may be a kind of gruesome de- 
light in watching a mouse being an- 
nihilated by a panzer division, even 
this pleasure is not to be derived 
from these pages because the targets 
never seem to be endowed with any 
kind of independent vitality at all. 
Since they never really exist, they 
bob up unaffected after the shooting 
is over, like discarded mannikins so 
broken and splintered beforehand 
that nothing short of grinding them 
into sawdust can make a noticeable 
impression upon them. 

Perhaps the simplest thing to say 
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Fractional Fiction 


Reviewed by William Poster 
Movie critic, “American Mercury”; 
contributor, “Partisan Review,” “Commentary” 


about the stories in this volume is 
that they are not stories at all but 
peculiarly joined narrative fractions, 
the subordinate elements of fiction 
without the main substance, welded 
by sheer force into nameless, inde- 
pendent entities. “The Weeds,” for 
example, is a forty-six page affair 
that contains an abundance of per- 
ceptions, generalizations, facts, sym- 
bols and poetry, but next to no nar- 
rative. Not only is the action not 
adequately represented, but the only 
two characters, a husband and wife, 
are not even sketchily described. Age- 
less, faceless, sans bodies, relatives. 
friends, customs or quirks, they live 
in a country house built from such 


9 «666 


featureless nouns as “wall,” “sofa,” 
“coffee-table,” eating abstract meals 
served by a maid’s uniform with a 
spot on it, engaged chiefly in validat- 
ing the analysis the author has made 
of them. The husband comes through 
with all the human appeal and con- 


temporaneity of a house-broken ba- 


boon that has somehow learned to 
grunt “go to hell,” “don’t be silly” 
and, repeatedly, “gosh” (an excla- 
mation which had, I thought, dis- 
appeared into the Ozarks twenty 
years ago). The wife toils feverishly 
in a garden containing mostly petun- 
ias and literary symbols and which is 
so patently short of fertilizer and 
sweat that the weeds are obviously 
going to run it down as soon as rela- 
tions between the couple take a turn 
for the worse. 

Brilliantly written and not without 
some sharp observations on the state 
of marriage and an interesting an- 
alysis of the particular relationship 
described, an odd kind of dullness 
and stultification seems to pervade 
“The Weeds.” All the reader’s atten- 
tion is drawn to Miss McCarthy’s 
stylistic feats (each sentence looms 
up like a difficult engineering prob- 
lem only to be solved with remark- 
able ease) and nothing is left to 
spare for the people. Besides, it is 
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LATER POEMS 


For this volume Dr. Williams, 
winner of the National Book 
Award for Poetry, has col- 
lected all of his shorter poems 
written during the decade of 
the Forties. Regular trade 
edition: $3.00. Deluxe edi- 
tion, limited to 100 signed 
copies, in special binding 


boxed: $7.50. 


APOLLINAIRE 


Selected Writings 


For the first time in English 
a representative selection of 
the writings of one of the 
great pioneers of the modern 
movement in literature. An 
intimate of the Cubist painters 
and forerunner of Surrealism, 
Apollinaire was the most col- 
orful character of his day on 
the Paris Left Bank. Edited 
by Roger Shattuck. With il- 
lustrations. $3.50 


a family romance 


ELIZABETH POLLET 


This brilliant first novel —a 
story of the hidden ties and 
tensions in a typical American 
family — is New Directions’ 
“discovery” of the season. 
Miss Pollet’s rare gifts —a 
lovely styic and a pungent 
perception for feelings and 
motives —have preduced a 
book that is compelling from 
first page to last. $2.50 
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For a Princess 


Delmore Schwartz 


“A skillful acrobat of the in- 
tellect with a warmth of 
humanity touched by the 
comic spirit’? — so says the 
Times reviewer ot Delmore 
Schwartz and his new book 
of poems and amusing prose 
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TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


“The art of Tennessee Wil- 
liams is so sane and vital that 
he can bring tragic beauty and 
humor to themes which lesser 
writers ought never to handle. 
This novel is one of the finest 
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her unique sensibility. This Leuwen, secretary to the Min- hundred pages. of _ stories, 
time her heroine is the lovely ister of Interior in the corrupt poems, plays and translations 
T ‘ * . ; - ° ° ° 
Noel, whose innocence sur- French government of Louis- by 40 writers, including 
vives every pitfall in the Philippe. Louise Varése trans- Bowles, Williams, Rexroth, 
Freudian lexicon. $2.50 lation. $3.50 Miller, Vidal, etc. $5.00 
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FICTION CONTINUED 


fairly plain from the beginning that 
she has the formula for the char- 
acters up her sleeve and all the read- 
er can do is to mark time patiently 
until she condescends, at the penulti- 
mate moment, to shake it out: 


“She could see her case now with 
the detachment of a historian. Be- 
tween them he and she had killed off 
the part of her that always excited 
his anxiety and irritation . . . It was 
this part of her which had dreamed 
of flight and deliverance, but it was 
also this part which had created for 
itself the small mirages of duty and 
pleasure which had held her to him 
for five years.” 

It has become something of a 
critical cliché to state that people are 
not formulae and to castigate a writer 
for delineating them as such. As far 
as I can see, it is perfectly possible 
that many people can plausibly be 
reduced to fairly simple formulae 
and surely nearly every literate per- 
son has tried to define at least one of 
his friends in this fashion. But even 
the most refined and penetrating par- 
lor-definition, or series of definitions. 
scarcely constitutes fiction. What is 
missing from “The Weeds” is the 
pulsating mass of appetities, emo- 
tions, ambitions and acts which the 
itself like a 


vortex. How. we wonder immediately. 


formula draws into 
in all the awkward, squalid. unsophis- 
ticated truth, detail by detail, did the 
destruction Miss McCarthy summar- 
izes take place? The story is in ihe 
evidence rather than the conclusion. 
But it is precisely the sordid evi- 
dence that Miss McCarthy shrinks 
from, in the habitual reaction of the 
kind of highly sophisticated intellect- 
ual (I mean the phrase to be descrip- 
tive and not necessarily invidious) 
who cannot endure contact with an 
actuality that is not easily controlled 
and triumphed over by an act of 
mind or will. 
“The Weeds” 


from a sustained sin of omission, so 


suffers primarily 
that while possible injustices in the 
analysis can be conjectured, they can- 
not be demonstrated. In “The Cicer- 
one,” internal evidence consistently 
contradicts the attitudes she wishes to 
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establish. Her protagonists, a neo- 
Jamesian young American couple 
travelling through Europe, come 
through the veils of romanticism and 
cuteness Miss McCarthy flings about 
them clearly enough to enable anyone 
but their author to set down their 
case histories, i.e., they are so inter- 
nally congested by such an astound- 
ing variety of petty snobberies, that 
they can scarcely breathe and can 
only express themselves in asthmatic 
wheezes and sudden explosive giggles. 
Superficially, “The Cicerone” is about 
an elderly, average Italian whom the 
Americans meet and cultivate appar- 
ently for the sole purpose of making 
droll perceptions about his feeble 
thought processes. Mr. Sciarappa. 
however, is completely unable to hold 
the reader’s attention. The couple is 
another matter: the story that is 
partly told and partly can be read 
between the lines is a fascinating. 
semi-comic little saga of two Amer- 
ican intellectuals in Europe so busy 
maintaining old literary attitudes and 
affectations and trying to find new 
ones that they seem to have no spon- 
taneous reactions whatsoever. 

The first two paragraphs give you 
their basic predicament. They see 
Mr. Sciarappa in a railway-car cor- 
ridor, wonder if he is English and if 
so of what class. and proceed to dis- 


cuss the matter: 


“It was so hard, the young lady 
complained, to tell a bounder in a 
foreign country (/ should hope to 
kiss a monkey wrench; I couldn't 
even pick one out on Fifth Avenue); 
one was never sure; those dreadful 
striped suits that English gentlemen 
wear... and the Duke of Windsor 
talking in a cockney accent. Here on 
the Continent, continued the young 
man, it was even more confusing. 
with the upper classes trying to dress 
like English gentlemen and striking 
the inevitable false notes (heluva 
knowing cuss for an Amurkin, ain't 
he?); the dukes all looked like floor- 
walkers (the pound hits a new low) 
but every man who looked like a 
floorwalker was unfortunately not a 
duke (just remember that on your 
next trip to Macy’s).” 


Miss McCarthy is frequently de- 





scribed somewhat loosely, as a satir- 
ist and if the above lines were only 
intended as satire, she would un- 
doubtedly be among the most dis- 
tinguished. They are meant (ur.fortu- 
nately) to constitute the bright, 
charming conversation of her in- 
formed, sensitive hero and heroine. 
It develops that they are not quite 
sure if they wish to get into Euro- 
pean society (it’s not quite the 
thing, particularly for a couple who 
are “against Togliatti from the left”) , 
but, of course, if they wished! They 
go to the museums and respond 
mildly—not quite the thing either. 
Politics? Well, Togliatti does turn up 
in the compartment next to them, 
but the overheard words, Commu- 
nist. Molotov, Peace Conference, 
fairly bore the young man out of his 
senses. All the usual European exper- 
iences having been cancelled out by 
the higher intellectual mathematics, 
Sciarappa remains the only object 
worthy of their attention, an inde- 
structible zero to which all sorts of 
meanings 


nebulous and whimsical 


can be assigned. 
OPERATIONS OF TASTE 


Throughout the volume, direct ex- 
perience is nearly always made im- 
possible by similar operations of 
taste. The nearest thing to an emotion 
is to be found in three short remin- 
iscences of childhood that have a cer- 
tain pathos and nostalgia. But the 
style in which they are written is too 
elaborate and powerful, too much a 
thing in itself, to allow any delicate 
or simple feeling to maintain itself 
for long and develop organically. 
There are, however, many passages in 
Cast a Cold Eye that are valuable in 
themselves as rhetoric, wit, analysis 
or shrewd Miss Mc- 
Carthy, alas, is still the contemporary 
American authoress with the greatest 
natural literary and intellectual en- 
dowment; but an increasing hostility 
to experiences that cannot be easily 
codified, a continuing incapacity to 
judge values, ideas and people makes 
the realization of her gifts in fiction 
seem to be a remote possibility. 


observation. 
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Dos Passos As A Lecturer 


The Prospect Before Us. 
By John Dos Passos. 
Houghton Mifflin. 375 pp. $3.75. 


THIS COLLECTION of articles that 
Dos Passos has written during the 
past several years proves, like his 
earlier collections, State of the Union 
and Tour of Duty, that he is one of 
our first-rate reporters—alert, hum- 
ble and honest. He reports on life in 
England in 1941 and 1947, carries 
us through half a dozen South Amer- 
ican countries, and describes several 
aspects of post-war life in the United 
States. There are many fine portraits 
of people and many vivid scenes. Dos 
Passos’ gift for describing an indus- 
trial process is exhibited in his ac- 
count of the milling of flour. 

Dos Passos has not been satisfied. 
however, simply to republish the 
articles as he originally wrote them, 
but has attempted to tie them together 
with interpretive comment. The 
articles are presented as a series of 
lectures, and we have not only “Mr. 
Lecturer” but also a group of his 
listeners—a business man, a labor 
leader, a farmer, a school teacher, 
etc._who comment and question. 

It is a clumsy device, and one that 
grows tiresome, but it does give Dos 
Passos a chance to express his own 
convictions, and that is all to the 
good. After The Grand Design was 
published, he insisted that he had 
been misunderstood, that he had not 
intended a wholesale condemnation 
of the New Deal: but even a sympa- 
thetic reader was bound to feel that 
the misunderstanding was his own 
fault. Now, avoiding all indirection, 
he has tried to set down exactly what 
he believes. 

Although I feel that there is a 
rather childish petulance in the ref- 
erences he makes in this book to the 
New Deal, and in some of his com- 
ments on the British Labor govern- 
ment, I cannot quarrel with his basic 
assumptions. He begins with one of 
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those truths that we are always 
tempted to ignore because they seem 
too familiar to be interesting. “Man’s 
intelligence,” he says in his first sen- 
tence, “has always found it hard to 
keep up with the changes in the shape 
of society which his own efforts and 
conflicts bring about.” In a_ period 
such as the present, “when institu- 
tions are changing rapidly in several 
directions at once and the traditional 
framework of society has broken 
down,” men cease to know where 
they are or how to get to where they 
want to be. Often their most strenu- 
ous efforts take them straight into 
the situation they are hoping to shun. 

The significant fact about contem- 
porary society, Dos Passos believes. 
is the tendency towards centraliza- 
tion, which seems to go on whether 
a nation professes socialism or capi- 
talism, and which may be a direct re- 
sult of “the structure of industrial 
society itself.” This is a tendency, he 
argues, that can be resisted, at least 
in America, but effective resistance is 
not easy. For one thing, large num- 
bers of people are so bewildered by 
the rapidity of change that they fall 
into apathy, and thus not only fail to 
contribute to a solution of the prob- 
lem but actually lend themselves to 
the purposes of the power-greedy men 
who seek their own advantage in the 
expansion of an industrial corpora- 
tion, a political machine, or a na- 
tional government. For another thing, 
the non-apathetic often act in destruc- 
tive ways, not because of lack of good 
will but because they are blinded by 
outworn ideologies. In particular, Dos 
Passos dreads the activities of those 
who maintain that the answer to Big 
Business is Big Government. 

In fundamentals, as I have said, | 
do not disagree with this analysis. 
The question, of course, is what Dos 


Passos thinks should be done. He has 
three proposals: first, a rigorous 
effort to see things as they really are; 
second, a resolute attempt to take 
advantage of every opportunity for 
decentralization and self-government; 
third, heroic 
effort on behalf of liberty. The sec- 
ond, he maintains, will lead to the 


conscious, devoted, 


third: “Participation in local self- 
government, unit by unit, in all this 
complication of hierarchies would 
tend to cure the apathy which is the 
worst disease of the mass-production 
economy. But we must act soon: 
“For a very few short years we will 
be able to make the choice between 
a stratified autocratic society more or 
less on the Russian model and the 
self-governing Republic which is our 
heritage.” And we must act boldly: 
“The time is coming when every citi- 
zen worthy of the name will have to 
ask himself at every hour of the day: 
is what I am doing helping save the 
Republic or is it not?” 

This program is all right as far as 
it goes, but I hope that Dos Passos 
doesn’t think it offers a plain road 
to salvation. This path, also, can end 
in some morass of tyranny. Does Dos 
Passos suppose, for instance, that 
every enemy of the “welfare state”’ is 
a friend of liberty? Does he believe 
that liberty can possibly survive in 
the ruins of an economic system? 
Can government be decentralized in 
a situation of national danger? 

There are other questions to be 
asked, many of them, but they can- 
not be asked, let alone answered, 
within the space of a book review. 
What must be pointed out is Dos Pas- 
sos’ skillfulness as a reporter and 
his integrity as a student of the con- 
temporary dilemma. If his stature as 
a novelist has diminished in recent 
years, his stature as a man has not. 
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BROADWAY NOTES 


Maureen O'Hara and John 
Payne are co-starred in Para- 
mount’s Technicolor drama 
about the Marines, Tripoli, at 
the Brooklyn Paramount Thea- 
ter. The associate feature is 
Prisoners in Petticoats, with Val- 
entine Perkins and Robert Rock- 
well. 

Betty Hutton and Fred Astaire 
are teamed for the first time in 
Paramount’s Technicolor musical 
comedy, Let’s Dance, at the New 
York Paramount Theater. Frank 
Loesser, composer of Baby, It’s 
Cold Outside, wrote the entire 
musical score. 

Walt Disney’s Pinocchio and 
Make Mine Music form the 
Christmas bill at the Criterion 
Theater, starting December 15. 
The latter features Benny Good- 
man, Dinah Shore, The An- 
drews Sisters, Nelson Eddy and 
Jerry Colonna. 

American Guerrilla in the 
Philippines, filmed entirely in 
the Philippine Islands and star- 
ring Tyrone Power and Michel- 
ine Prelle, is still at the Astor 
Theater. 

In Watch the Birdie, at the 
Capitol Theater, Red Skelton 
plays not only the hero, but his 
father and grandfather, as well. 
He also has two leading ladies, 
Arlene Dahl and Ann Miller. 
The partnered in-person show 
headlines Enric Madriguera and 
his Orchestra, with song stars 
Patricia Gilmore and Charles 
Fredericks, plus Paul Regan, 
mimic, Trina Rayes, dancer, and 
Ronald and Judy, acrobats. 

Jose Limon and company are 
featured in The Moor’s Pavane, 
a film based on Othello, which 
forms part of a dance film festi- 
val to be presented December 9 
at the 92nd St. YM & YWHA. 
The film program, which runs 
105 minutes, will be shown on a 
reserved-seat basis at 7:45 and 
10 p.m. i 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
lag palate, for sale at all grocers 
ead delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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Say Bombing of Chinese Cities 
Might Deter Red Aggressors 

There is one argument to which it would 
seem that the Chinese Communists would 
listen—an ultimatum issued by the proper 
agency at the right moment to the effect that, 
unless they ceased fire and started withdrawal 
from Korea by a specified hour, the following 
would happen: 

One from a list of five named Chinese cities 
would be bombed (atomically or otherwise) on 
a specified day, set just long enough ahead to 
allow the evacuation of all civilians. If the 
Communist armies did not cease fire, another 
city would be bombed on each succeeding day. 
The ultimatum would state that such defensive 
action was made imperative by the Commu- 
nist aggression, that the warning was given to 
avoid the killing of the Chinese people, long- 
time friends of the free nations of the world, 
and that the Communist Russian puppets were 
held responsible for the aggression, not the 
Chinese people. 

Since the war started by the Communists 
is actual war and threatens the free world, 
immediate defensive action is a crucial neces- 
sity. This action based on destroying property 
and saving lives would be effective and remove 
the stigma of bombing civilian populations. 
Counter-threats by Russia should not stop this 
program. Russia is in fact already at war 
with the United Nations. 


Nyack, N. Y. Ratpu M. PEARSON 


Viereck Warns on Music’s Modern 


Fetishists, Old-Guardists 


Just a note to say that (in addition to my 
appreciation of his writings in general, un- 
musical though I am) I like the point of Kurt 
List’s column, “Making a Fetish of Modern- 
ism,” in THe New Leaver of November 13, 
chiding those for whom “modern” is invariably 
synonymous with “good.” I call such people 
the new-style Babbitts. 

I’d add this: If I oppose those who find 


THE New Leaper welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


the modern always good, I equally oppose those 
old-style philistines who find the modern 
always bad. This means that, by attacking the 
stereotypes of the modern avant-garde, as I do, 
I run the risk of playing into the hands of 
Babbitt Senior. This makes me regret some 
things I’ve written criticizing modern poetry 
and makes me careful in future writings always 
to attack the stuffy old-guard Victorians of 
poetry equally with the newer clichés. Mr. List 
has been more careful about not playing into 
the old-guard hands than I have; if his column 
is misused by them, it will be through mis- 
understanding and not his fault. 
Harwichport, Mass. Peter VIERECK 
Agrees that Washington 

Is a Cultural Wasteland 


That was an excellent column by Kurt List 
in THe New Leaver of September 2 [‘*Wash- 
ington—A Cultural Wasteland”]. How right he 
was can be judged by the following ad in the 
Washington Post of November 12 with which 
the management of a new legitimate theater 
hopes to seduce Washingtonians to go to a 
Shakespeare play: 

“*The Taming of the Shrew,’ original version 
of ‘Kiss Me, Kate,’ tomorrow night at 8:30.” 


Arlington, Va. Marcot STaRKE-LACHMANN 


Can’t Stomach Ex-Commies, 
But Feather Tickles Him 


Tue New Leaver and I parted (political) 
company many years ago. I can’t stomach the 
way it is cluttered up with a bunch of ex- 
Commie writers. 

Force of habit has gotten me to renew my 
sub and glance through its pages. I must con- 
fess I read Leonard Feather’s column and en- 
joy it very much. The November 20 one [“On 
Roosevelts and Matzoh Balls”] is a gem. The 
column some months ago about midnight TV 
programs [September 23] was a perfect ac- 
count of the Chicago programs at that hour. 


Chicago, III. M. V. HALusSHKA 








SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in associotion with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA., 44 St. W. of B'way 
Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:98 
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JEFF CHANDLER 
MARTA TOREN 


in 


“DEPORTED” 


CO-FEATURE 
“SADDLE TRAMP" 
with 
WANDA HENDRIX 
JOEL McCREA 











"BREAKTHROUGH" 
with David Brian—John Agar 


Plus 
“CHAIN GANG" 
with Douglas Kennedy 








YOUR HEALTH! HELP PROTECT, 
RESTORE, BUILD IT WITH MOST 
COMPLETE VITAMIN-MINERAL 
FORMULA MADE. 


Meets every known scientific 
requirement. Makes very prac- 
tical gift, especially for friends 
and relatives overseas. Free 
booklet, “Prescription for Bet- 
ter Living,” is included. 


$10 postpaid anywhere in world. 
DR. D. E. McCARTHY 


Glenwood, Minnesota 
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EDITORIAL 


“The people of the United States have no quarrel 
with any people in the world, least of all with the 
people of China. Americans covet no territory. They 
have no desire to dominate any government. They 
have little need of foreign markets. They have 
peaceable access to raw materials. Far from being 
exploiters, they are engaged now in a program de- 
signed to assist other countries to increase their own 
production so that they will not need to depend on 
manufacturers from the United State or anywhere 
else. 

“But, it seems, a world at peace did not suit the 
Kremlin plan. The Moscow imperialists have no 
interest in a world where peoples communicate 
freely with peoples, and where good neighbors help 
each other, keeping order under law. Moscow stimu- 
lated the attack on Korea, first by its North Korean 
puppets, and now by the Peking army. As with Hit- 
ler in 1939, the free world is being told the price of 
peace is surrender.’—A. A. Berle Jr., former As- 


sistant Secretary of State. 


ORLD COMMUNISM is driving headlong toward 
Wr conquest—this, as THE New LEADER has 
been warning for a quarter of a century, is the overriding 
fact of our entire era. Chinese Communism is and always 
has been committed to a key—but subordinate—role in 
that drive. The Chinese Reds, under close supervision of 
the Soviets, have been assigned to the Asian theater; 
Moscow itself oversees the action in Europe, where the 
main decision will be made. Chinese and Russian Com- 
munists are united; there is no possibility of separating 
their actions. 

With this in mind, we can review the pertinent facts in 
the current crisis: 

KOREA. The Communist objective is to push our 
armies off the Korean peninsula and cause our navy to be 
removed from the shores of Formosa. Although we must, 
partly to convince some of our wavering Allies, emphasize 
our willingness to conclude an honorable peace in Korea, 
we must be firm in our resolve not to give up any of the 
aims for which 100,000 Koreans and more than 5,000 
Americans have already died. As Eleanor Roosevelt wrote 
a few days ago, “Every time we yield to a little enslave- 
ment here or there in the world, we are one step nearer 
to our own enslavement . .. To allow the Russian or 
Chinese Reds to believe that they can intimidate the 
world of free and peace-loving people is to court ultimate 
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disaster.” 
If military exigencies dictate our evacuation of the 


Korean peninsula, we must accept the loss of that battle, 
as we accepted Bataan and Dunkercue. But under no cir- 
cumstances should we write off the retreat as a “lost war.” 

ASIA. Our military losses in Korea pose a threat to 
the rest of Asia. Chou En-lai is already accusing Japan of 
plotting aggression, and hints at invoking Red China’s 
treaty with Moscow, according to which the latter can 
directly intervene in the Far East. He claims the Kuriles 
and all of Sakhalin Island for Russia, Formosa and the 
Pescadores for Peking. Thus a war of nerves against 
Japan—and America—has been launched which will be 
followed by attempts at physical conquest or Soviet- 
sponsored coups: Vladivostok and Korea are but 600 
miles from Tokyo. 

The Communist campaign in Indo-China has compelled 
the French to evacuate their women and children from 
Hanoi, the capital of Vietnam, where they are preparing a 
last-ditch stand to hold the north. With the Reds stirring 
up trouble also in Laos and Cambodia. France’s ability 
to defend Indo-China is highly problematic. In Burma 
and Malaya. the British sink deeper into a morass of 
many-sided civil wars. In the Philippines, a powerful 
Communist guerrilla movement can be expected to initi- 
ate new drives as a result of Korea and of friction be- 
tween the U.S. and the Filipino government. 

India remains freedom’s chief hope in Asia. Just re- 
covering from the shock of the invasion of Tibet, India 
could, as M. R. Masani suggests (see pages 2-4), assume 
leadership over the free forces in Asia. It would be 
suicidal if Indians really believed that only Western pres- 
tige and economic interests are at stake in Asia—of 
direct consequence to them is the challenge to their own 
national independence, economic stability and cultural 
heritage. We hope India will assume her rightful leader- 
ship over free Asia quickly. 

Meanwhile, we must remain firm on these essentials: 
(1) no recognition or UN seat for Stalin’s Chinese sat- 
ellite—a U.S. veto should prevent it if nothing else will; 
(2) increased military and economic aid to Formosa: 
(3) Japanese rearmament; (4) a speed-up in economic 
aid to the free countries of Asia. 

EUROPE. As President Truman and Prime Minister 
Attlee have agreed, Europe is freedom’s keystone and the 
West must remain united and determined to defend it. 
The measures projected at the Truman-Attlee meeting 
should be swiftly enacted. A Supreme Commander should 
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be appointed and, more important, the United States, 
Britain and France must immediately commit all their 
available manpower to the Elbe defense line. War pro- 
duction plans should be coordinated and their execution 
speeded up. Furthermore, the United States should, in 
line with the proposal of Senator Lodge, recruit volun- 
teer divisions from among the hundreds of thousands of 
anti-Communist refugees—Russian, Hungarian, Bulgar- 
ian, Yugoslav, Rumanian—now being sadly neglected in 
Western Germany. 

Marshall aid must be continued without let-up, but it 
must be revamped to enable more of its benefits to flow 
into hungry homes rather than avaricious pockets. 

Finally, we must recognize that an anti-Stalinist revo- 
lution is still our best insurance against war. We must 
mount an unceasing psychological offensive designed, as 
28 Senators put it last August, “to erode the foundations 
of the Politburo.” In addition, our “truth campaign” in 
Western Europe must be buttressed by words and deeds: 
we must disseminate far more anti-Communist literature 
than we have been doing, but we must also make it clear 
by actions that our aid to Europe is designed to improve 
the lives of the people and not to revive industrial com- 
bines. 

AMERICA. This country occupies the same position 
in relation to Stalin that Britain did toward Hitler. Un- 
like Britain in the Baldwin-Chamberlain era, we have the 
benefit of having experienced the cold and hot wars of 
the Hitler period. Unfortunately, our leaders have not 
always acted that way. We need not have been caught 
napping in Korea, either last June or last month; we can 
still avoid being trapped where Europe is concerned. The 
crisis of American leadership, exemplified by recent mis- 
calculations and the confusion and doubt which seem to 
reign in top circles, must be resolved, either by the Ad- 
ministration or by Congress. It is high time that an ideolo- 
gical general staff was created, to direct all phases of our 
political, economic and psychological warfare, and to co- 
ordinate them with our military efforts—if that were 
done, the possibility of being taken by surprise by Stalin’s 
next move would be considerably lessened. As matters 
now stand, the man in the street seems far more aware 
of this country’s responsibilities, far more willing to 
make sacrifices, and far readier to undertake bold action 
than public officials. Total mobilization now will create 
the necessary framework for urgent action, and provide 
the indispensible margin by which alone we can perserve 
our civilization. 


December 11, 1950 
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best answer to the Soviet threat is to stand by those who stand by us in defense 


of freedom.”’ 
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Admiral RICHARD E. BYRD 


A REPORT 


TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By GENERAL CARL SPAATZ, U.S.A.F. (Ret.), Chairman, IRON CURTAIN REFUGEE CAMPAIGN 


Over the past three years, more than 300,000 human beings have eluded Soviet secret police and border guaras 


and escaped to the West because they would not live in slavery. Their numbers increase at the rate of 500-1000 a 


week. They escape because of their opposition to Communist tyranny. They escape because they are confident 


that the free men of the West will not abandon them in their hour of need. 


That confidence has not been in vain. The Iron Curtain Refugee Campaign, since its inception last year under 


the chairmanship of Admiral Richard E. Byrd, has given emergency assistance to thousands of these brave human 


beings. 


Our help in the form of food, clothing, medical care 
and rehabilitation assistance is distributed through the 
thirteen offices of the International Rescue Committee 
(IRC), strategically located in eight European countries. 


The help that each individual received was necessarily 
limited, but for most it represented the first tangible aid 
from any private source and therefore often produced a 
tremendous psychological and moral effect. The cer- 
tainty that he is not forgotten, that someone in the free 
West cares, often saves these human beings from the bit- 
terness which has driven some to return to their homes 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

THIS VITAL WORK MUST GO ON. So long as 
Soviet terror continues, thousands will continue to risk 
all in their desperate flight to freedom. 


GENERAL CARL SPAATZ, 

Chairman 

IRON CURTAIN REFUGEE CAMPAIGN 
of the International Rescue Committee 

62 West 45th Street, New York 19¢N. Y. 
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Our help to these men and women is more than 
simple humanitarianism. Among the recent escapees are 
many who have been and can be of the greatest assist- 
ance to American culture and technology, and to our 
national security effort: a top-ranking Soviet nuclear 
physicist; a Russian geologist who has surveyed the 
Tashkent area of the U.S.S.R., now reported to be the 
proving ground for Soviet atomic cxperiments. Men 
like these have been able to provide us with vital know- 
ledge about developments behind the Iron Curtain, and 
have given us a better understanding of the Soviet men- 
tality. They come to us not as informers but as free men 
risking their lives to stand with us in the defense of 
freedom. 

I end this report with a call to every American to give 
his active support to the Iron Curtain Refugee Cam- 
paign of the International Rescue Committee. If we are 
to be true to the great American tradition of aid to 
those who, at the risk of their lives, stand by us in de- 
fense of freedom, we cannot desert our staunchest allies 


in their hour of need. 


You can help now—immediately—by your contribu- 
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